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Cutty Sark. 

The only one of its kind. 





In the clipper era, magnificent tall ships sailed 
herculean races from China and Australia. 
The stakes: Fortunes and reputations. 
Only the fastest clippers challenged Cutty Sark. 

Here are three. None have survived. Onlv 
Cutty remains in permanent berth in England. 
Today, as a century ago, Cutty Sark is unique. 


Ariel, one of the sleekest, most beautiful 
clippers ever built. In 1872, she 
left Shanghai a day before Cutty Sark. 
Cutty beat her home by a week. 


Thermopylae, fastest 
of the tea clippers for 
years. But in 1872. after 
the most famous and 
controversial clipper 
race of all time, Cutty 
Sark was declared 
winner of "the blue 
ribband of the Pacific." 


Derwent, 
constant rival of 
Cutty Sark's in the days 
of the Australia 
trade-in 1888, Derwent 
departed Sydney over 
two weeks ahead of 
Cutty Sark. 
Cutty was home first 
by three days. 


lUuumu-n, ,r>J I'M (Ion, The Ut o( iH» 
Brown, Son S Frrrnon, Lid , Publuhefv 

Cutty Sark's 
century-old 
reputation is 

honored by the 
Scots whisky that 
took her name. 

For generations, 
Cutty Sark has 
blended only 
Scotland’s best 
whiskies to create 
the exceptional 
Cutty Sark taste... 
and the character 
only Cutty Sark 
can offer. 

Cutty Sark. 

It stands alone. 
You’ll know why. 
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The $35,000 Volkswagen. 


Hove we gone stark raving mad? 

No, but when we heard this car was on 
display at the los Angeles International 
Auto Show, we thought somebody had. 

As if turned out, there wos a method 
to the owner's madness. 

Why not transform the world’s best 
known economy car into the world's 
most economical limousine? 


After all, a lot of the things that make 
great luxury cars great are already 
there in the humble little Bug: 

Like 23 years of perfecting every 
single part of the car. 

And subjecting it to 16,000 different 
inspections before we sell it to you. 

And having if worth lots of money to 
you when you sell if to someone else. 


So why not stretch it out to limo length? 

Why not add an intercom, bar and 
mohogany woodwork and tufted English 
upholstery and a carriage lamp to signal 
the doorman? 

Why not be the savingest 
y millionaire on the road? 

That, children, is exactly 
' 1 how the rich get richer. 
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Next week 

THE COLD WAR between Bob- 
by Orr's Boston Bruins and 
(he Montreal Canadtcns races 
to a climax: the young pretend- 
ers v$. a proud old dynasty. 
Mark Mulsoy w ill be on hand. 

THE LAST ROUND of the NBA 
play oil's waits on the defending 
champion New York Knicks' 
struggle to get past Baltimore, 
whiie Los Angeles tries to stop 
the Milwaukee juggernaut. 

STILL SEETHING after almost 
20 years away from the job. 
A. B. (Happy) Chandler un- 
loads on those baseball figures 
who turned his commissioner- 
shipintochaosand frustration. 


riRMISSIOS IS STRICTI V PROHIBITS!*. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


There arc two types of girl to Ik- found 
around American auto racetracks, says 
Sylvia Wilkinson, who wrote this 
week's account of the Chimney Rock 
Hillclimb. To II, King of tin- Mountain 
{page 84). The first variety is the walk- 
ing girl, whom Sylvia identities as one 
who parades around the paddock wear- 
ing a white jump suit or leather bi- 
kini. her hair whipped and shellacked 
into a rigid Huff and her midriff cm- 
with a ribbon proclaiming 
I irebird-Tubelcss-Tirc-C iold- 


en-Gearshift beauty queen. "The other 
kind is the working girl." Sylvia says 



her hair back with a bandana and 
spends most of her time scrambling 
around the ground looking for a six- 
inch extension on a speed handle for 
the guy under the car I'm a working 


In a way. Sylvi; 


s as mechanical work- 


ncously. It was when she was only 6 
years old, and a Durham. N.C. toy 
store advertised a poetry contest, which 
Sylvia entered and won. The pri/e was 


ccipt. promptly took apart to see lum 
it worked. This fascination with ma- 
chines and more particularly ma- 


chines with four wheels and racing 
slicks has been with her ever since. 

So has her ability to write. When 
she was 1 2 she completed the lirst draft 
of a novel which, after 1 1 rewrites, be- 
came the well-received Moss on the 
\ or lit Side (“. . . a work of high qual- 
ity" Tin- .Vcic )ork limes). She fol- 
lowed up with I Killing host, written 
during a year at Stanford's graduate 
school, which won the Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh award. North Carolina's top tic- 
lion pri/e. Her third novel. Calc, came 
out last fall. 

Sylvia's lirst automotive love was a 
Model A named Bessie, which she and 
her brother rebuilt in their garage when 
she was only 14. She drove Bessie 
through high school and college, then 
bought a '58 MGA and a Morgan 
w hose wooden frame succumbed to ter- 
mites at about 100.000 miles. Simul- 
taneously. Sylvia succumbed to what 
she calls her "sports car disease." an 
infection serious enough that she even 


gave up after one session w hen her ov cr- 
s./ed crash helmet kept falling in her 
eyes and her doors kept opening on 
hairpin-turn exercises. "On top of 
everything else. I had the llu." she 



Sebring and Road Atlanta. Last 


mann prepare the car that Skip Bar- 
ker drove to win the SCCA Formula 


book about race driving, but she would 
like to "Most of the books on the 


sport make drivers into racing mon- 



No. But then we can't imagine Syl- 
via Wilkinson as ,t racetrack tire mon- 
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Where else 
could you go 

to bUy pyppy dQgg 

Picassos 

Polynesian cruises 
motorcycles 
washing machines 
movie cameras 
Paris originals 
Rolls-Royces 
I electric brooms 
baby buggies 
blimp rides 

□ i judo lessons 
. TV sets 
ie kitchen sinks? 


Stay at home and 

buy it from a friend 




Channel 11’s TV Auction April 25-May 1 
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Pretty soon 
you may be making 


your own electricity 
from natural gas. 


»•> ■». 




Every light in the house and more than a 
dozen appliances operating at the same 
time . . . most of the time. 

Mow'd you like to pay this electric bill? 

A few years from now you just might not 
mind at all. Because you might not have 
an "electric bill''. You, and the owner of 
this home, may be able to produce all the 
electricity you need with a ‘‘fuel cell" 
powered by natural gas. The same natural 
gas that saves you so much money on 
heating, cooling and cooking today. 

The gas fuel cell makes electricity 
chemically. Natural gas is piped in. It takes 
a safe chemical bath... and comes out 


electricity! Enough electricity for lights. 
TV, stereo, kitchen appliances, power tools 
and all the little labor-saving, luxury-living 
gadgets that are here today or on their way. 

When can you order yours? Not just 
yet... but maybe sooner than you think. 
We have a working model of the gas fuel 
cell now. And yours could be ready be- 
fore long. If you have natural gas, you're 
all set. For you. we re going to make elec- 
tricity as economical and dependable as 
natural gas. 


There's a lot more coming 
from natural gas energy. 


Northern Illinois 
Gas Company 



What no one ever told you 
about oil filters. 



Ordinary oil filters don’t filter most oil . . 

1. under pressure of cold starts 

2. under pressure of peak acceleration 

3. under Dressure of sludae build-uD 


ORDINARY FILTERS EXPLAINED. 

They simply let you down when you 
need them most. When the pressure's 
on, they by-pass up to 90% of your oil. 
They stop filtering. So you put your 
engine in danger every time you start 
cold, accelerate hard, or let your filter 
get dirty. 



LEE'S 2-in-1 SOLUTION 

We figure you need a filter-that- 
doesn't-filter like you need a flat tire. 
So we invented the new two-stage Lee 
MaxiFilter. It has 2 valves and 2 filter 
elements Instead of one like ordinary 
filters. Here's how it works. 



Under pressure, when ordinary filters 
cut out. the second stage turns on. To 
give your engine a steady stream of 
clean oil. Lee MaxiFilter filters right 
through cold starts, peak acceleration, 
sludge build-up. Your expensive cyl- 
inder walls, rings and bearings get to- 
tal protection against heat and wear. 



RACE TRACK PROVED 

Does it work? We had to know. So we 
went to top pro drag racers like Don 
Garlits and Leroy Goldstein. They 
gave the Lee MaxiFilter its toughest 
performance test — on the track. The 
winners are using Lee because Lee 
performs. 

DOES IT COST A FORTUNE? 

No! It costs no more than ordinary 
Fram. AC or Purolator single-stage 
filters! And. because of its greater 
dirt-holding capacity, you can run it 
far longer — so you actually pay less 
for a better filter. 

That’s the Lee story. Look for Lee 
wherever you buy filters. Send 50$ for 
decal to Lee Filters. 191 Tallmadge 
Road. Edison. New Jersey 08817. 



FILTERS 
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The Ft. Knox of credit cards. 


It puts $2,000 in your hip 
pocket. And the world at your 
feet. It’s the American Express 
Executive Money Card. 

Getting one isn’t all that easy, 
but it’s certainly worth trying for. 

This exclusive gold Card lets 
you borrow up to $2,000 any- 
time, for any purpose. Without 
answering to anyone. 

The Executive Money Card 
also carries a lot of weight inter- 
nationally— up to $1,000 in 
Travelers Cheques overseas and 
$500 in the U.S. Available at all 
American Express Travel Offices. 


It not only raises money, it 
acts like it. You can use the gold 
Card to pay for gourmet meals, 
luxury hotel accommodations, 
business trips, vacations at world- 
famous golf and ski resorts, air- 
line tickets, rental cars and 
shopping. Not just locally, but 
around the world. 

In addition to paying your 
way, this is one Card that can 
guarantee it. Simply call Ameri- 
can Express Space Bank' Reser- 
vations at (800) AE 8-5000* 

(American Eipreu) 

toll-free for confirmed room res- 
ervations worldwide. Give your 


Card number and you’ll be guar- 
anteed a room no matter how 
late you arrive. 

The gold Card offers all the 
advantages of the regular Ameri- 
can Express Money Card and 
then some. 

It’s a miniature Ft. Knox. 

For an application, write 
Bank Card Unit, American Ex- 
press Company. PO. Box 2873, 
Church Street Station. New York, 
New York 10008. 

THE EXECUTIVE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL* 


•Uw local prefix number, if required. In Tennessee and Hawaii call local information. 


The new SpaldmgTbp-Flite* 

It goes farther 
and it goes further 


It goes farther because the unique two-piece construction puts 
more of the weight toward the outside of the ball. (Ordinary balls 
are heavier in the center.) The result is what our 
engineers call “a more ideal radius of gyration which y) / £ 
maintains rotation longer and achieves maximum 'Sss¥' V** ✓ 
distance as a result of its own momentum! 

That means: it goes farther. 

It goes further because the cover of the Top-Flite is made of a 
super-tough super-stuff called Gyrolon. You can't cut it with an ax. 
Think how it will stand up to your irons. 

And that means: it goes further. 

Th ere are other great things about the Spalding Top-Flite like 
its satisfying click and feel, and its precision ball-bearing roundness 
for accuracy on the green. 

But we think there’s enough in the distance and durability 
alone to make the Top-Flite worth trying. CTv» • 

Because on both counts, it never quits. \j/\LDlhl(j 

Sold only ihtoufh cli professional shops If YOU piny to Will. 




Subscribe to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED right now and you’ll get a whole sizzling season of baseball for 
peanuts. 

25 weeks for only $3.95! All of baseball from here to the World Series, the way only SI can bring it 
home to you. With great color pictures, profiles of the stars, behind-the-scenes-stories, scouting 
reports, predictions. 

Don't let a pitch like this slide by. Mail the coupon today and you're in for six swinging months of 
every sport under the sun. 


p — — — — — — — — — — — — — TAKE A CUT HERE. — — — — — — — — — — — — — — j 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 25 WEEKS FOR $3.95 

Please send me 25 weeks of SI for $3.95. □ Payment enclosed □ Bill me later 


•treat . 


■ city •***• «ip 

This rat* is good only in U.S. FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS ONLY S 61525 

La mb mb Mi — — Mail coupon to Sports Illustrated, Time and Lite Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 



BOOKTALK 

Curt Flood'* indictment ol baseball 
I* thrown out trying for extra base* 

In Curt Flood’s threnody. The Way If Is 
* (Trident, S5.95), one uncovers unnerving 
evidence from time to time that the way 
Flood tells it is the way it isn't. The gifted 
W ashington outticldcr, late of the St. Louis 
Cardinals by way of a year's sit-out to chal- 
lenge baseball's reserve clause, has much to 
be bitter about. But there is something sad 
about a knight who invents extra dragons 
when there are plenty of real ones around. 

One beef he has, for instance, is with the 
schedule. Flood charges it was drawn "to 
make Walter O'Malley's Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers look better than they were.'' He and col* 
laborator Richard Carter explain that be- 
fore the National League was split into di- 
visions, visiting teams on Western road trips 
"illogically" used to hit I..A. last, tired from 
prior stops in San Francisco and Houston. 
"Standard procedure," they write, "was to 
[fly to] Candlestick Park, double back to 
Houston . . and then return West to Los 
Angeles, as drained by adversity as the sched- 
ule makers could possibly contrive." 

It is to be hoped that Flood's lawyer. 
Mr. Justice Goldberg, didn't trot that one 
out in court. Between 1962 and 1968 Flood's 
Cardinals made 2 1 Western swings, and only 
once did they go the San Francisco-Houston- 
Los Angeles route — arriving at L.A., one 
might presume, "as drained by adversity as 
the schedule makers could possibly con- 
trive." As a matter of fact, the Cards swept 
that particular Dodger scries 2-0 and 7-2. 

There is just enough of this sort of thing 
in The Way It Is to cast unnatural and un- 
necessary suspicion on his authentic gripes, 
which range from such intimate humiliations 
as being refused service in a restaurant owned 
by his teammate, Stan Musial, to major af- 
fronts, like baseball's residual racism. Trad- 
ed by Cincinnati in 1957, Flood says he 
learned later that one reason for the deal 
was the Reds had not "cared particularly 
for an all-black outfield of Robinson, Pin- 
son and Flood. . . ." 

In small doses Flood gives us some base- 
ball a la Jim Bouton: the players and their 
ofT-fleld interests, the managers and their 
strategics, the action on the field. But the 
book's value is as a bill of particulars against 
our national pastime, which Flood sums 
up by saying that, from an early age, he 
was "offended by the disparity between 
American reality and American preten- 
sions." He rebelled when the Cards traded 
him to Philadelphia, he says, because "it 
violated the logic and integrity of my ex- 
istence. I was not a consignment of goods. 
I was a man. the rightful proprietor of my 
own person and my own talents " 

Nobody with that kind of conviction has 
to invent extra dragons. 

— Charles Einstein 




Prudential. 

The Rock. 

Gibraltar. 

And this new father has a piece of it. 

Because a Prudential agent A 

showed him how our Family Policy 
protects his whole family. 

And every new member. 

Within weeks after arrival. 

Without increased expense. 

And when you buy Prudential life 
insurance, you get a piece of The Rock. 

Owning a piece of The Rock 
means that Prudential's investments 
are working for you . Investments that 
strengthen the economy. 

And can help pay dividends on your policy, too. 

If you're concerned about 
protection for your entire family, 
talk to a Prudential agent soon, am 
Own a piece of The Rock . 


I bought 


Pmdential 


Life Insurance 
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RACING FOR RICHES 

Too much of the skiing news this sea- 
son has involved that interminable ruck- 
us over amateurism, so it comes as a 
refreshing twist to hear of a ski stoiy 
that does not concern Olympic status. 
This one deals w ith the out-and-out pro- 
fessionals. the International Ski Racers 
Association, whose members have been 
schussing along in near-anonymity on 
limited funds. They have just landed a 
new contract that will make their cir- 
cuit more attractive next winter. 

The Philip Morris people, who pro- 
duce such products as Marlboros. Ben- 
son & Hedges. Miller beer, Personna ra- 
zor blades and Clark chewing gum. an- 
nounced that they have agreed to spon- 
sor pro ski racing since ’"it seems like a 
good, logical sport to be involved in." 
as one executive puts it. Starting next 
season, Benson & Hedges will back a 
traveling 12-race "cup" series all its own. 
the pro counterpart of amateur skiing's 
World Cup. a promotion they say will 
pay $350,000. Top pro racers will win. 
in addition to individual meet money, a 
grand prize of $25,000. and a new wom- 
en’s professional racing division will be 
introduced, guaranteeing SI0.0C0 to the 
top girl. This fund, added to prizes put 
up by other sponsors, should serve to 
put the pros on their— forgive the term — 
feet, and the prospect of making big 
money at last might even bring some 
new racers out of the amateur woods. 
One thing that has been holding the pro- 
fessionals back is the obvious fact that 
a pro circuit doesn't mean much unless 
it matches all the best racers like, say, 
the Killys and Schranzcs, both of whom 
have found the business pretty small po- 
tatoes so far. 

Lest the image of such a vigorous out- 
door sport as skiing seem incompatible 
with smoking, those connected with 
the new series assert that the tie-in 
will be soft-sell and tasteful. And as 
pro racer Billy Kidd, onetime Olympian, 
puts it: "It's the greatest thing that 
has happened so far in pro racing and 


l*ni sure nobody is going to start smok- 
ing because of it who didn’t intend to 
anyway." 

SIGNALS OVER 

A University of Nebraska press release 
reports that the national football cham- 
pions have 14 of last season’s starters 
returning to the team this fall, six on of- 
fense and seven on defense. 

The new math? 

COMPUTERIZED COURT 

One of these days the Supreme Court 
of the U.S. will decide the fate of Mu- 
hammad Ali, draft resistcr and onetime 
heav yweight champion of the world. The 
court's decision will determine whether 
Ali will have a return shot at Joe Fra- 
zier next year. He won’t be able to fight 
in jail. 

Harold J. Spaeth, professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Michigan State University, 
has put the problem to a computer. 

"Computer analysis,” he reports, 
"shows that since 1958 the Supreme 
Court has decided 38 cases involving mil- 
itary personnel — persons on active duty, 
veterans and those subject to the draft. 
The armed forces have lost 24 of these 
eases (63' , ). Twenty of the 38 cases 
have pertained to persons subject to the 
draft. Of these, the government has lost 
1 1 ( 55 ?; 

"The court could go either way in 
the Ali case. A couple of recent deci- 
sions, however, point to Ali’s victory. 

"In agreeing to decide Ali's ease, the 
court limited its concern to the ques- 
tion of w hether Ali had been denied con- 
scientious-objector status because the 
Justice Department viewed his objections 
to military service as political and ra- 
cial. rather than religious. 

"If this is the sole basis for decision. 
Ali will win. Ali is a Black Muslim. 
Black Muslimism is a religion. Ali bas- 
es his request for c.o. status upon his re- 
ligious beliefs. Congress has authorized 
c.o. exemptions if the basis is religious. 
Therefore, the Justice Department's only 


hope is that it can show that Ali is re- 
ligiously insincere— which is highly un- 
likely. . . . 

"Ali will only lose if the court finds 
that he is a selective conscientious ob- 
jector [opposed solely to the Vietnam 
war]. Vic will win if they find that his re- 
ligious beliefs cause him to oppose all 
secular wars. He will also win if the 
issue is whether his objections to war 
arc religious rather than political." 

HOBBY HENS 

When that most charming of unchron- 
iclcd sports events, the Faster egg hunt, 
took place last Sunday, Louis Richard- 
son of Brooks, Ky. had something 
unique to offer. His eggs were colored, 
all right, but not with dyes. That is the 
way they came out of his hens— olive 
green, light blue, dark blue. 

A collector of exotic poultry. Rich- 
ardson owns Araucan chickens. Sicilian 
buttercups (so called because their combs 
look like buttercups) and other strange 
chickens from Belgium, England, 
France, Poland, India and Indonesia. 

He plans to retire soon to a farm he 
owns in Lee County. Then, who knows? 


A 



Maybe he'll find a brown cow that gives 
chocolate milk. 


REASON TO WHISTLE 

In Maryland, where duck hunting once 
was big business and the canvasback was 
king of feasts, there has been a sub- 
stantial population increase in another 
species of wildfowl — the whistling swan. 

Last season 50.000 wild swans win- 
tered on Chesapeake Bay, their presence 
tempting to gunners but their status com- 
pletely protected. There is a state fine 

eonlinurd 
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Along comes a filter cigarette 
so good, it challenges that elite 
gang of good-tasting filter brands. 
Gangbusters.TryThe Challenger... 
just for the taste of it. 

And tryourcoupon,too... 
just for the sport of it. 

Chesterfield filter .• 18 mg. “tar." 1.2 mg. nicotine 
Chesterfield 101 filter: 19 mg. "taC 1.3 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, by FTC method (Jan. 71). 

For cxtre-long smokers there's * 
super- 1 ue gengbustcr. . . Chesterfield 101. 



Taste The Challenger. 


hen 




Here's Johnny... 
on his way to 
spring and summer 
in his white 
Trevira blazer 

Johnny's blazer has a cool 
disregard for the Discomfort 
Index. This gossamer blend 
of Trevira* polyester and 
finespun wool resists wrinkles 
and holds its trim lines in 
press through the most humid 
days. Solid white, six-button 
double breasted styling. 

Pewter buttons emblazoned 
with "JC" design. Wide peak 
lapels, deeply flapped pockets, 
high center vent. 

Johnny's slacks are a cool 
blend of Trevira and wool 
worsted, too. 

Add co-ordinated shirts, ties 
and accessories for the 
complete Johnny Carson look. 


36 


JOHNNY CARSON 


77 COOOEU STREET 
BUtfAlO. NEW VORK 14240 


*Hy»ion fiber*, Inc. regiviered trademark. 
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of up to SIOO for shooting one. The 
swans, beautiful as they arc to behold, 
never have been favorites among duck 
hunters because they rip out by the roots 
the celery grass and other feed that sus- 
tain the Chesapeake’s ever-diminishing 
duck population. So it was not surpris- 
ing when hunting interests proposed a 
solution to Maryland authorities: that 
a shooting season be opened on swan. 

The Maryland Wildlife Administra- 
tion has now formally refused to en- 
tertain the suggestion, even though the 
opportunity to placate frustrated hunters 
must have been tempting. Joseph H. 
Manning, director of the administration, 
considered the arguments about the de- 
structive feeding habits of the swan and 
said: "The negative factors must be 
weighed against the positive, and the es- 
thetic value of Marv land's wintering 
swan population is overriding." 

So the Chesapeake is still swan lake. 
And esthetics has become a factor in 
hunting law considerations. Thank 
goodness. 

CORN ON THE HILL 

To give a financial lift to the Wash- 
ington Senators, who could use one. 
Congressman Silvio O. Conte of Mas- 
sachusetts proposed that they be given 
a subsidy not to grow corn in Robert 
F. Kennedy Stadium. 

The Conte stance was that his idea 
was quite as good as another House sug- 
gestion that 300 depressed sugar beet 
farmers, who never had grown corn, be 
made eligible for subsidies for not grow- 
ing corn. This bill had. in fact, passed 
in the Senate. Conte killed it. 

ROCKY ROAD 

Professional auto racing appears to be 
driving down a road full of chuckholcs. 

At the recent Phoenix 150, won by 
Al Unser, only 16 of the 34 cars en- 
tered in the USAC championship race 
were sponsored. On the front of Bobby 
Unscr's new car was the message: "The 
Available Lugle.” Johnny Rutherford 
posed for a picture of his car with a 
"For Rent" sign on it. 

"It's tight," said one car owner. "I’ve 
never seen anything like it. My sponsor 
wanted to conic back this time— for half 
what he paid last year. I finally said the 
hell with it. For that kind of peanuts 
I'll go it myself." 

"In a tight money situation such as 
we have today," a public-relations man 


explained, "the promotion budget is the 
first thing that gets slashed." 

Al Unser, whose Johnny Lightning 
team has been cleaning up the past two 
seasons, agreed. 

"We were romancing a sponsor for 
Joe Leonard’s car." he said. "To gel 
him. I had to agree to put his decal on 
my car. too. Now they want two for 
one — and wc‘re happy to oblige." 

HORSES' ARS MATHEMATICA 

Although most schemes to beat the races 
are dubious, some arc downright inge- 
nious. One of the latter has been dis- 
covered by Gerry Kramer, a tax lawyer 
from Ossining. N.Y., which is the home 
of Sing Sing prison. Thus far it has 
worked out well enough so that Kra- 
mer, though not rich, is at least not a 
loser. 

When nearby Roosevelt Raceway in- 
stituted what it called the Big Triple, an 
cxacta form of betting in which the play- 
er must pick the precise order of finish 
of the first three horses, Kramer rea- 
soned that in any given race of an eight- 
horse field there were 336 possible com- 
binations of w inners. To cover all bets, 
and thereby assure a winner, would re- 
quire a daily investment of S672. which 
is quite a sum. But also there was a 
chance of hitting big once in a while. In 
the first two weeks of racing, for ex- 
ample. there were several days when the 
payoff was SI. 000 or more. Kramer 
missed out on these because he didn’t 
start betting until after the first two 
weeks. 

Also, he felt he could not afford to 
bet S672 every day but he could man- 
age S6.72. A friend agreed to act as book- 
ie on this basis. If the cxacta paid, say. 
S800 — S8 on the Kramer scale — his 
friend would give him $1.28, the dif- 
ference between S8 and S6.72. 

After 18 days of betting, the lowest 
payoff was S0.76 and the most Kramer 
lost on a given day was S5.96. His big- 
gest hit w as for S3 1 . He is winning an av- 
erage of S0.70 a week. 

A TICKET FOR ALL SEASONS 

The Sports Fans of America, a dedi- 
cated band that seeks better sport at 
lower prices, is up in arms again, this 
time in a charge spearheaded by An- 
gelo F. Coniglio. a Buffalo member. Con- 
iglio has filed suit against Highwood Ser- 
vices. Inc., owners of the Buffalo Bills, 
accusing them of violation of the Sher- 


man Anti-Trust Acl because the Bills, 
along with other teams, require that in 
order to get season tickets fans must 
also buy tickets to prcscason games. Also 
charged arc the National Football 
League and Pete Ro/cllc, NFL 
commissioner. 

The Bills arc not specifically named 
but, Coniglio says, "The suit asks that 
all NFL teams be enjoined from ‘tying 
in’ prcscason games with regular sea- 
son tickets." It also asks for triple rep- 
arations to all fans in all cities that have 
teams “with such coercive policies." 

Coniglio estimates that he represents 
half a million season ticket holders. Re- 
payment of the indemnity sought in the 
suit, he figures, would be in the neigh- 
borhood of S30.000.000. 

CONSOLATION PRIZE 

Though he snubbed the Masters for a sec- 
ond straight year because "it’s just not 
my kind of course." last week was not a 
total loss for Lee Trev ino. He entered the 
New Mexico PGA spring tournament at 
El Paso Country Club and put together 
two 69s to win. His four-shot victory was 
worth S205— somew hat shy of the S25,- 
000 he might have won at Augusta. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 

As proud as if his father had just won 
the Masters. Jack Nicklaus’ son recently 
arrived home and presented his scorecard 
to his mother Barbara. Attested by his 
playing partners, the card revealed that 
Jack Jr. had shot a 50 for nine holes. 
"All those years of practice finally paid 
off." 9-year-old Jack told his mother. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim McDaniels of Western Kentucky, 
who signed for an estimated S2.8 mil- 
lion with the Carolina Cougars, on his 
rapid rate of growth as a teen-ager — 
four inches in three months: “I cried at 
night in bed. It was hurting me to grow." 

• Tom Scaver. New York Mels star 
pitcher, describing the w inc cellar he has 
just built in his basement and stocked 
with 300 bottles: "It’s not complete." 
•Casey Orte/, SMU sophomore 
quarterback candidate, asked the dirtiest 
word he ever heard: "Redshirt.” 

• Bill Bonham, Chicago Cubs rookie 
pitcher, after walking three, giving up a 
single and failing to retire any of four 
St. Louis Cardinals he faced in his lirsl 
major league game: "I guess I was due 
for a bad outing." 
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Which of these 
cities has 
the least crime? 



Boston 





San Francisco 


In the last ten years, crime in 
America hits more than clou 
bled. It's the big cities that have 
been hit hardest. Even Phila- 
delphia. the city with the least 
crime out of these seven, has a 
big crime problem? 

There's a CBS Owned AM 
radio station in each of these 
cities. And they do something 
about crime. There's a lot to do. 
because our stations feel 
responsible to over 60 million 
people. 

After WCAU in Philadelphia 
launched an all-out campaign. 
Philadelphia got more police- 
men as well as police dogs to cut 
down subway crime. WCAU 
also figured the best time to 
stop a criminal is before he lv- 
comesone. So they sponsored 
a golf tournament to raise 
money for the* Police Athletic 
League. 

The people of St. Louis can 
turn to KMOX when they 're 
concerned about crime. Re- 
cently two residents of a lious- 
ing project appeared on KMOX 
to complain that policemen 
had stopped walking Ix-ats in 
their neighlx>rlxxxl. Shortly 
thereafter, the police were back. 

Of course, each of the seven 
CBS Owned radio stations is 
concerned about a lot more 
than crime. When they aren't 
busy reporting tlx- news of the 
day. they're also working for 
solutions to problems like traf- 
fic, pollution, and drug abuse. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 

WfcEl Newwadiu Y). Umion 
WCHS N, vsmj<Ik.KH. N<» York 
WCAU Radio 121. l’hil.Kk'l|<hi-i 
WHB.M N.wvadio rH.ChKjRo 
K MOX Radio 1120. Si U<un 
KCHS Nt-w ni.hIhi 71. San h rar* ivo 
KNX Nvwwwlio Id'll. Un Angrim 
Rfpnwiinl In CBS Radio Sain 


•Jounr Ranking luwd on 1971 W'otlJ .Mnun.i, dau |or murder, auto ihcll. roM»rr> and burglar*. 


ARE YOU IN THE MARKET 
FOR A HARDTOP? 



Every Volvo has six steel pillars holding up the roof. Each one is 
strong enough to support the weight of the entire car. 

Of course, this kind of strength isn’t built 
into a Volvo just so it will hold up 
a lot of cars. 

Volvos are built strong so 
they’ll hold up a lot of years. 
Exactly how many we can’t 
guarantee. But we do know 
that in Sweden Volvos are 


Sports Illustrated 
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THERE WENT THE SLAM 


A tall Texan named Charles Coody refused to bow to pressure, fame or youth at the Masters tournament and came 
away with a glittering victory that ended Jack Nicklaus' hopes of sweeping golf's major titles by DAN JENKINS 


F or a while there on Sunday it looked 
like Jack Nicklaus had left the 
Grand Slam at one of those beach-par- 
ty movies, the kind where all the girls 
clamor after the good-looking blond guy 
in the tricky clothes. That was when 
young Johnny Miller in the golden hair 
and Mastcrs-grccn ensemble was turning 
the place inside out. ripping up the flag- 
sticks and sinking a bunker shot, and 
in general encouraging all of the hot- 
panted things in the gallery to squeal 
with an affection they usually reserve 
for recording artists. The Masters— as 
well as the game of golf— sure could 
have used Johnny Miller, but that wasn't 
where Nicklaus left the Grand Slam. He 
lost it to a tall Texan named Charlie 
Coody. who even walks with a drawl, a 
guy who has two different swings in one 
motion but makes it work, a guy who 
lost it before and now deserved it. a Mas- 
ters winner who admits he’s probably 
lacking in color when he says. "I just 
play along in living black and white." 

Whatever Coody did for four rounds 
of golf last week in Augusta, it was plen- 
ty good enough, especially when it got 
down to the enormous pressure of Sun- 
day afternoon. Then Coody was at his 
best. He had been there before on a Sun- 
day afternoon in Augusta. In 1969 he had 
three holes to play and a one-shot lead, 
just like Johnny Miller this time. Ex- 
cept Miller became the old Coody who 
blew it, and Coody became the quiet 
man who knocked off the Big Four again, 
as George Archer and Bob Goalby and 
Gay Brewer and other living black and 


whites had done in the recent past. 

There is a lot to say for a player like 
Coody who can hang on in these big 
ones and win. Last Sunday began with 
Coody tied for first place with Nicklaus 
after 54 holes, but there was hardly a 
doubt in anyone's mind that Jack would 
grind ahead and add the Masters to his 
earlier victory in the PGA. He would 
have two legs on the modern Grand 
Slam of golf, and it would be heigh-ho 
to Merion in June for the U.S. Open. 
Then on to Birkdale in July for the Brit- 
ish Open, and the man everyone fell 
had the best chance to accomplish the 
feat would indeed have done it. 

Nicklaus was sure he would do it. “I 
knew all week l was going to win," he 
said after seeing the green jacket draped 
on Charlie Coody's slouchy gunslinger 
build. "I was in the right frame of mind, 
really psyched, and I felt I could bring 
off w hatever it took." 

He looked the part, striding along the 
fairways in his patterned shirts with, for 
once, literally thousands cheering for 
him. He appeared unbeatable even when 
he was behind. But— 

"My game was erratic all the way." 
he said. "I'd miss a putt I knew I was 
going to make. I hit into the water. I 
three-putted four times on the last day 
when you cun't do that. But until Charles 
holed his last putt I still thought I'd do 
it. Big surprise, huh?" 

If you can call what Nicklaus did a case 
of trying too hard for something you 
want so badly, then what can you call the 
effort of Charlie Coody? "The rest of us 


deserve something, too." said Coody, 
w ho put together rounds of 66. 73. 70 and 
70 for his w inning 279. "The top names 
have got everything. They shouldn't 
mind letting us poor boys have some- 
thing now and then." 

Coody isn't exactly a poor boy just be- 
cause lie lives in Abilene. Texas and had 
managed to win but two tournaments 
on the tour in eight years. He has made 
good money right along without being 
noticed too much. He had developed 
the respect of his fellow pros by being a 
“nice, quiet guy." although everybody 
agreed his game was far too conservative. 
"Charlie's one of our better shotmak- 
ers," Frank Beard once said, "but he 
tries hard not to win." 

This wasn't the case at all in the final 
round. Coody was in the toughest po- 
sition of all. yet he tried, oh, he tried. 
During that Sunday round he had to 
watch Miller, the 23-ycar-old from San 
Francisco, catch fire directly in front of 
him and at the same time worry about 
Nicklaus directly behind him. When he 
came to the 15th hole he was tied with 
Nicklaus but two strokes behind the up- 
start Miller. It wasn't quite the same as 
it had been two years earlier when he 
had the tournament in his grasp— and 
bogeyed the 16th, and then the 17th and 
then the 18th. It wasn't like that this 
time, but it was frantic. 

com I nurd 

Triumphant Coody shares the winning moment 
with his caddie. Grim Nicklaus lost his Grand 
Slam bid with erratic play around greens. 
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MASTERS continued 


With Nicklaus thrcc-putting the Slam 
away behind both Coody and Miller, 
the final drama settled down on the two 
long shots, and most of it was on the 
15th. 16th and 1 7th holes. First came 
Miller, who had started Sunday four 
strokes back. He played better golf than 
anybody on the front nine, turning in 
33. three under par. With a near classic 
sw ing that is going to be heard from for a 
lot of years ahead, the dashing blond w ith 
all the sex appeal rammed home a nine- 
foot birdie at the tough 1 1 th and then ex- 
ploded from a bunker for another birdie 
at the hcllacious 12th. He missed his bird- 
ie at the 13th but rifled another iron in 
close at the 14th. which is hardly a birdie 
hole, and dropped that five-footer to go 
six under on the round and take the lead 
in the tournament. This drove the hordes 
mad. Suddenly, they personally had dis- 
covered the new Nelson, or Hogan or 
Nicklaus. 

“That was the first I thought about 
winning," Miller said later. "I had just 
been trying to make birdies. It was like 
a practice round." 

Then it happened. Reality, they call 
it. He drove nicely off the 15th tec and 
was faced with the decision of whether 
to take a thrcc-w ood and try to hit across 
the pond. "Go for it." came the usual 
shouts from the crowd, by now larger 
than the one with Nicklaus. 

*'l was standing there with the spoon 
in my hand, and I actually thought about 
how the green coat would look on me." 
Miller said. "Finally I told myself to 
just hit it decent and I could get over." 
Which he did. Get over. Fxccpt he was 
in the bunker. And this bunker shot 
didn't go in the cup, nor did the five- 
foot putt that followed. 

For a fleeting moment, that par in- 
stead of a birdie did not seem too im- 
portant because Miller still held a two- 
stroke lead. Had he managed to par the 
last three holes, there would have been 
a playoff between long shots on Mon- 
day. But a combination of Miller bo- 
geys at 16 and 18 and Coody birdies at 
15 and 16 turned things around. Miller 
lost his tournament at the 16th, the same 
place Coody had lost his— and it was 
the hole where Coody a few minutes 


fMOIOCRAPMS BY ERIC SCMWtlKAROT 
John Minor. 73 and resplendency youthful in 
hair and clothes, made a dramatic run on 
Sunday before falling just short of victory. 


later would regain the lead he had held 
after opening day and had shared with 
Nicklaus again after 54 holes. Miller lost 
it with his tee shot, a six-iron that 
wouldn't turn left and miss the sand. 

Tournaments arc lost because of such 
things, but they arc also won by good 
shots, and Billy Charles Coody had some 
good ones left. "I certainly don't want 
to classify myself as a charger," Coody 
said, "but I had to go over the pond on 
15 if I want to birdie the hole, and I 
got to try to get close to the pin on 16 
for the same reason." He caught a good 
spoon at the 15th, cleared both the wa- 
ter and the bunker and then chipped to 
w ithin seven feet for his birdie while Mill- 
er. still wearing the green coat, was hit- 
ting his shot into the sand on 16. Coody 
holed his birdie, and Miller missed that 
vital par with a putt that looked in but 
did a right angle inside the rim of the 
cup and rolled out. They were thus tied, 
one stroke ahead of the Grand Slam, 
who was teeing ofT on 15. 

Coody followed with the best six-iron 
of his life at the 16th and sank a 15- 
foot putt for his second pressure birdie 
in the heat of the moment. A clutch 
chip shot for a gimme par at the 1 7th pro- 
tected the lead for him, and Charlie fell 
that stroke was as important as any- 
thing else. It took him to the 18th need- 
ing only a bogey to win. for Miller fur- 
ther collapsed with another bogey on 
that last hole — although his 68 was the 
day's low and the round that provided 
the gallery with most of its howls. 

“That’s quite a stroll up the last fair- 
way when you’re on the green in two." 
Coody said. "I could have gestured a 
little more, but if 1 ever get in the habit 
of trying to be somebody Fm not. I 
may forget how to play golf. Since golf 
is my only livelihood, I've got to do it 
my way." 

Coody said it was the same with his 
golf swing, a technique that starts out 
good at the address and on the back- 
swing but finishes with the club about 
waist-high, making him appear to have 
hit a baseball. “It’s two swings in one. 
1 guess, but it's all I've got," he said. 

The weather for all four days was more 
gorgeous than almost any Masters vet- 
eran could remember, but the splendid 
play ing conditions did not result in rec- 
ord scores. The fairways were inconsis- 
tent for iron play, and the putting sur- 
face on the par-3 12th, the most dan- 


gerous hole on the course, was thin and 
hard. Shot after shot landed on the 12th 
green and then bounded on into a bun- 
ker or into the weeds. Bogeys and dou- 
ble bogeys were commonplace. On Sat- 
urday. only nine players in the field of 
44 that had survived the halfway cut 
managed to hold the green. One of them 
was Nicklaus. of course, who almost 
made an ace there and did get the bird- 
ie that launched him on the fivc-birdics- 
in-six-holcs streak that enabled him to 
catch Coody and tic for the 54-hole lead. 
But this was the hole that knocked Gary 
Player out of the tournament. Player 
made double-bogey 5s there on each of 
the first two rounds. 

The 12th is part of Amen Corner, the 
bend of the course that actually begins 
with the par-4 10th hole and concludes 
with the par-5 13th. It is the place where 
the Masters has been won and lost over 
and over again. Amen Corner was w here 
Coody grabbed the first-round lead, 
shooting two under through the stretch, 
on the way to his opening 66. But Play- 
er and Palmer went two over there, and 
Casper and Nicklaus one over. Jack by 
try ing to slam a one-iron onto the 13th 
green. He went into the creek and suf- 
fered one of the three penalty shots he 
strapped on himself during the tourna- 
ment. Three penalty shots, and he lost 
to Coody by two strokes. 

"We were all trying too hard." Play- 
er said, meaning the Big Four. “No- 
body has any idea what pressure there 
is. You wait months for a Masters or 
an Open, and then when it comes you 
feel every single shot is the one that'll 
win it or lose it for you. You find your- 
self making mistakes you wouldn't or- 
dinarily make, and also doing things 
well that you might not otherwise do. 
You’re so charged up it's a constant 
fight. It’s the magnitude of the mis- 
takes that kills you." 

Nicklaus was the only member of the 
Big Four who was a driving force, and 
Coody said he felt sorry about Jack and 
the Slam. "I know how bad he wanted 
this tournament, probably worse than 
any that he's won." said Coody. "I think 
it would be great for golf if Jack could 
win the Slam one of these days. He's 
the only one who could, I think." 

Then he added. "I got to say. how- 
ever, that I'm happy he can't win it 
this year." 

Yep, old black and white was very 
happy in green. *no 


THIS IS ORR COUNTRY 
-ORR IS IT? 


Boston's superstar was alternately hero and goat as the Bruins engaged the 
Montreal Canadians in a furious Stanley Cup series by MARK MULVOY 


S erene as Pearl Harbor on a Sunday 
morning. Boston awaited the Mon- 
treal Canadiens. A heavy wind riffled 
the Charles and picked at the corners 
of countless bumper stickers that pro- 
claimed. “God Bless ORR Country." 
Teen-agers gave a last satisfied spin to 
the town's favorite rock record: 

Bom io hr the notion's craze; 
Wondrous Bobby, wondrous wavs. 
And. indeed, it was a treat to count 
the ways as Orr began to victimize the 
Canadiens. He lircs a mighty shot from 
the blue line and yes! the red light is 
on. The game not four minutes old and 
hockey's greatest player is hurling thun- 
derbolts. Boston's quest of a second con- 
secutive Stanley Cup is well begun. 
Dreams of dynasty to rival Montreal's 
ow n are surely coming true. 

Poor Montreal: Beaten by Boston in 


live of six regular-season games, twice 
slaughtered in the last week, feeding a 
rookie goalie to the hungry Bruins: Ken 
Dryden. lately of the Cornell nets, vet- 
eran of but six NHL games. A law stu- 
dent even now! Plenty to feast on there, 
for Dryden goes 6' 4'. 210 pounds. Ken 
is "a little nervous." Who could blame 
him? On his side are a most un-Cana- 
dicnlikc mixture of old warriors and 
fuz/y-cheekcd kids. Against him are ar- 
rayed not only Orr the one-man 
array- but gunners like Phil Esposito, 
highest scorer the league has ever known. 

So Orr began the feast and kept the 
courses coming. They speak of his "con- 
trol" of a game. He controlled this one. 
At one point, with Boston a man short, 
he played keepaway with the puck for 
what must have been 30 seconds. Once, 
coming out of the Boston end. he skat- 



ed directly at two forcchcckcrs and 
parted them as sweetly and magically as 
Moses parted the Red Sea. the puck 
clinging to his stick all the while. 

Under Orr's generalship the Bruins 
led 3-1 halfway through the third pe- 
riod. and though Dryden was proving 
to be a gristly mouthful his fast hands, 
stick and skates diverted many a good 
Bruin shot Boston kept the pressure 
on. At the Bruin end. Goalie Gerrv C'hcc- 
vers was magnificent. 

Then came a moment of shock for the 
Boston fans. Among Bobby Orr's won- 
drous ways, no one had counted his ca- 
pacity for anger. Referee John Ashley 
called him for holding little Yvan Cour- 
noyer. Up to now. Ashley's calls had 
ranged from the obvious to the marginal. 
Orr was incensed. Skating alongside the 
referee to the penalty box. Orr screamed 
at him. "You miss 14 penalties on them 
and then call a cheap one on me." Some- 
thing else Orr said caused Ashley to hit 
him with a 10-minute misconduct penal- 
ty. Now thoroughly enraged. Orr. who 
had displayed nothing like such temper 
since the playoffs of 1969. charged out of 
the box. shoved Linesman Ron Ego and 
started after Ashley. 

Appalled, the crowd understood at 
once that should he reach Ashley and 
so much as touch a finger to his striped 
shirt, their beloved Bobby might be 
thrown out of this game and conceivably 
out of the rest of the playoffs. Fortu- 
nately for Orr. six Bruins intercepted 
him. and there was the astonishing sight 
of his teammate Rick Smith literally 
punching him back toward the boards 
with blows to the chest. 

Boston breathed again. Bobby later 
was profoundly apologetic: Ashley, who 
should now be called St. John in Bean- 
town. later told newsmen that he did 
not see Orr leave the box a serious 
matter or touch Ego— a more serious 
one. Said one Canadicn. "If it had been 
John Ferguson, he'd have been suspend- 
ed for a few games." 

Maybe so. maybe not. but for the 
first time Bostonians had a sense of 
unease. 

The game ended 3-1 Boston. On the 
next night the Bruins proceeded to shell 
Dryden and run up a 5- 1 lead, the swift, 
sharpshooting Cournoycr hav ing scored 
for Montreal. Bruin Coach Tom John- 
son had switched goalies, starting Ed 
Johnston rather than Chcevcrs. and so 
far had no cause to regret it. Not even 
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when Montreal’s terrier-quick little Hen- 
ri Richard stole the puck from Orr and 
scored an unassisted goal late in the sec- 
ond period. Johnston had no chance. 

But that seemingly harmless goal in- 
spired the Canadicns to something like 
the perfection and power of their most 
glorious days. Early in the third period. 
39-year-old Jean Beliveau, the last re- 
maining superstar of a tattered dynasty 
and probably the finest center ever to 
swing a stick, scored a power-play goal. 
Two goals to go to lie. Moments later Be- 
liveau scored again. John Ferguson had 
wrestled the puck from (gulp!) Orr near 
the boards and passed it to Big Jean. With 
Dallas Smith draped over him. Beliveau 
neatly maneuvered the puck onto his 
backhand no small feat but one of 
Jean’s specialties — and beat Johnston 
cleanly from in close. One to go. 

In the scats, hearts sank a long way 
down because they had started a long 
way up: everyone smelled defeat. Here 
it came. Jacques Lcmairc broke past the 
Boston defense and beat Johnston eas- 
ily. 5-5. Then Beiiseau was fighting for 
the puck behind the Boston net and (lick- 
ing it out with that radar-assisted back- 
hand — precisely onto the stick of Fer- 
guson. who fired it past Orr and John- 
ston. 6-5. And then, to rub it in, Frank 
Mahovlich broke away to score for Mon- 
treal. too. 7 5. 

Instead of the expected consecration 
of Orr and all the Bruins, the playoffs 
had become a bitter test of their char- 
acter in adversity. Orr had played the 
worst 30 minutes of his career and had 
been on the ice for six of the seven C a- 
nadicn goals. Esposito had gone score- 
less. tied in unseemly knots by the tire- 
less Richard. 

In the dressing room Beliveau wiped 
a bead of sweat from his nose and said. 
"Psychologically, the Bruins have to re- 
member what happened here. When you 
lose a four-goal lead you don't forget." 

Nor could Boston forget that it had 
lost its home-ice advantage in the 2-2-1- 
1-1 distribution of games in the best four- 
of-seven scries. The next two would be 
played in Montreal, not a hospitable 
town to upstart dynasties. 

Saturday night in Montreal the larg- 
est crowd in the Forum's history — 1 8.904 
habitants- was disappointed in the first 
minute of play when Esposito broke 
away behind the Canadien defense and 
beat Drydcn with a 20-foot icc-skim- 
mer. But that was the last Drydcn 


would let through. Fie stabbed one of 
Wayne Cushman's diivcs with his glove. 
He robbed Orr from inside 25 feet. 
"The kid is keeping us in the game." 
said Claude Ruel. who started the sea- 
son as Montreal coach but was re- 
placed by Al MacNcil in December. 
"He's mine, you know. I drafted him. 
They all thought I was crazy." 

Textbook-perfect, the Canadicns 
thereafter frustrated the Bruins with a 
seamless defense and got goals of their 
own on crisp passing and deadly shoot- 
ing. With Mahovlich scoring twice and 
Defenseman Jacques Lapcrricrc bounc- 
ing a puck off Orr and past Chccvcrs 
for another goal, the Canadicns won 3 
I. "We didn't hit anyone." mourned 
Boston's Tom Johnson. "We'd better 
play a Bruins game soon." 

"I think perhaps the Bruins thought 
we would lay down and die for them in 
the playoffs." said Ferguson, the ram- 
bunctious wing. who was throwing more 
solid checks than all the Bruins com- 
bined. "But. hey. the Canadicns arc 
proud. VVc don't play dead for anybody." 

No. not even Bobby Orr. who mum- 
bled. "What a nightmare, what a night- 
mare. I still don't believe it. Cripes. I'm 
out in left field somewhere." 

The next night in Montreal Orr skated 
out of the nightmare and through the Ca- 
nadicns for three big beautiful goals. It 
was the first time since 1927 that a de- 
fenseman had scored the hat trick in the 
Stanley Cup. but that item for the records 
was nothing compared with what Orr did 
for Boston's morale. By spurring the Bru- 
ins to a 5 2 victory on enemy ice he made 
it possible for them to even the scries. 
Boston had regained the home advantage 
and any doubts about the Bruins' ability 
to tough it out were put to rest. 

Orr got No. I on a sort of golf shot 
along the goal line from Dryden's left. 
No. 2 popped in off a drive from 15 
feet inside the blue line. No. 3 went 
into an empty net to seal the victory 
after the Canadicns had pulled Drydcn 
in the last moments. 

Orr was at center stage in one of the 
most remarkable showdowns in hockey . 
The week ahead might tell whether he 
and the Bruins had the makings of the 
dynasty they all wanted so badly. 


Montreal got superb performances from old 
Jean Beliveau. young Yvan Cournoyer and 
the ex-Cornell rookie goalie. Ken Dryden. 
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I GOT THE HORSE RIGHT— WHERE? 


A wonderful madness was born when the big city became everybody's bookie: off-track betting ran a gauntlet 
of friends, enemies, potential lawsuits — and you can wager that the race isn't over yet by PAT PUTNAM 


A t 10:51 last Thursday morning in 
t New York's musty old Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. Mayor John V. Lindsay, 
looking as fashionably shaggy as a po- 
tential presidential candidate should, 
neatly sliced through a pink ceremonial 
ribbon, scissoring forever the Good from 
the Luck. With that, legal off-track bet- 
ting- despite its heavy impost of law- 
suits. union troubles and a S5.5 mil- 
lion investment- came stumbling hap- 
pily. if somewhat naively, from the 
starting gate. It was a quiet snip, one 
not quite heard around the world, but 
still a historic moment watched with 
intense interest by other debt-ridden 
and money-hungry U.S. municipalities. 
It also was watched by apprehensive 
racetrack owners who view New York 
City’s Off-Track Betting Corp. as a 
sort of pari-mutuel cancer. 

As the ends ol the ribbon drifted to 
the floor, the bettors jammed against 
the police barricades, waving wrinkled 
dollar bills and demanding to be turned 
loose on the 10 light blue, bulletproof 


windows which had once churned out 
tickets for the now-bankrupt New Ha- 
ven Railroad. "Forget the lousy cere- 
monies." shouted a man in a business 
suit, shaking his attache case at the may- 
or. "Let’s have the action. - 

"Lindsay, you are a salami," yelled a 
pretzel peddler in a black-and-white 
checkered ski cap. "Get out of the way. 
ya bum.” 

Parrying the verbal thrusts with a pro- 
fessional smile. Lindsay stepped to one 
side to let a jowly constituent place the 
historic first bet. then plunked down his 
own S2 to win on a horse named Mon- 
ey Wise, which would finish fourth in 
the seventh race that night at Roosevelt 
Raceway. Harness racing at Roosevelt 
was the only action open to OTB pa- 
trons. and that only because George 
Morton Levy, the track's ancient but 
hyperactive president, stoutly believes in 
obeying the law while he works to have 
it changed. 

From the total amount bet at a New 
York racetrack each day. 17', is taken 


out to be split between the state and 
the track. The amount the track keeps 
from 5 V4' . lo I IW, - depends on the 
amount bet. From the new OTB handle, 
however, a track is awarded but I' j, a 
minute revenue, with one-half percent 
going to the state. Then after the winners 
are paid off and expenses arc deducted. 
SO' , of the profit goes to New York C ity 
and 20' , more to the state. In addition. 
OTB is expected to keep SO' , of the 
breakage: New York tracks keep 25' , . 
"I'd sure like to hear the promises Lind- 
say made to Rockefeller to get iliai deal." 
snarled an official at Aqueduct racetrack, 
which so far has told the OTB to take its 
business somewhere else. Yonkers Race- 
way, which will open May 24. also told 
the OTB that it didn't want to play New 
York's latest game. 

"U is ridiculous." said Levy, "but if 
a law says you should do something, 
then I believe in complying. That is. 
while you arc appealing that law. The 
financial return to the track is too small 
for letting the state use your show, your 



production. One percent, that's nothing. 
OfT-track betting vs ill cut into our at- 
tendance: we'll have to reduce our staff, 
and finally the whole thing could go 
down the drain." 

Chop off employees? Thai's when the 
unions came out fighting. "You let the 
OTB in here." they told their respective 
tracks, "and nobody shows up for 
work." That, of course, delighted Aq- 
ueduct and Yonkers, neither of which 
wanted Lindsay's bookies anyway. Levy, 
however, called in Howard J. Samuels, 
the OTB's multimillionaire chairman 
and president. "I'm going to light you 
in the courts." said Levy, "but in the 
meantime, if you'll give my people 90' , 
job security guarantees for three years. 
I'll let you use my track." 

"l air enough." said Samuels. There 
arc 500 mutucl clerks averaging S30 a 
night, six nights a week at Roosevelt. 
And there are approximately 300 other 
employees, from janitors to security 
guards, averaging $25 a night. But when 
you've already spent S5.5 million be- 
fore booking your first bet. what's a 
guarantee of another S3 million or so 
of job security? 

"If it was me. I wouldn't let that bleep- 
ing bleep in the door," roared John 


Duffy. Uie very large, very tough Irish- 
man w ho runs Roosevelt’s mutucl clerks' 
union. "But when Mr. Levy asked us 
to go along, we did. If the OTB is an ex- 
ample of the other functions of the city. 
I'd swim the bleeping Hudson River just 
to get away from there." 

Undismayed. Samuels, who seems to 
have an inexhaustible amount of op- 
timism. a huge store of good humor 
and a dandruff problem, forged ahead. 
On opening day he predicted a tiny han- 
dle of S 10.000 but then grandly forecast 
an annual take of SI billion by 1973. 
Then he stepped aside and watched the 
people storm his betting windows. "We 
arc gambling w ith the most technological 
advances," he said. "We did not want 
to start out with a horse and buggy: we 
went directly into the jet age." 

As a self-styled jet-age bookie. Sam- 
uels came on more like Orville Wright. 
From the starting gun it was chaos. For 
openers the OTB had blissfully ordered 
an electronic system which can handle, 
per machine, no more than four bets 
per minute. If they had looked around, 
for the same money they could have pur- 
chased machines that can turn out 25 
tickets per minute. No matter, because 
for now Samuels' machines arc still in 


the factory and all bets arc being re- 
corded by hand. It is slow going. 

Compounding the confusion was the 
OTB's decision to list horses not by num- 
bers but by the alphabet. Instead of. 
say. a 4-7 daily double, bettors had to 
ink in a D-G on the regulation three- 
ply forms. A D-G daily double? And 
the clerks, moving only as fast as their 
penmanship would permit, were allowed 
to handle bets only in the sums of $2. 
SI0. S50 and SKX). To wager S8. a bet- 
tor was required to fill out four sep- 
arate slips. A simple bet across the board 
became almost as complicated as a cal- 
culus exam. It was madness. A delight- 
ful madness. 

Lines to the betting w indows were long 
and painfully slow and many a player 
had to wait two hours or more before 
unloading the week's grocery money. 
Most, however, inched their way for- 
ward with ama/ing good humor. New 
friends were made; polemics on morality, 
ethics, philosophy and politics were 
waged. "Look at them," said a New 
York City cop. shaking his head. "If 
they had to wait this long for anything 
else, we'd have a riot on our hands." 

"This is beautiful." said Helene San- 
tini of the Bronx. "But it won't keep 
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Grand Central is still the railroad.” 

”Not for long." said Lee Lonsdale, a 
short-order cook standing at the end of 
a line near the disputed barricade. "The 
railroad is dead. Right? So what they 
should do is put betting windows in all 
over Cirand Central and cut out the 
trains. What the hell, the Penn Central 
is now the world's biggest loser. Right?" 

"Right.' said Lou Bclgim. who ap- 
parently thought Lonsdale was talking 
about oflT-track betting. But then, he was 
only half-listening to the conversation 
while studying the morning line in a 
local newspaper. "Gambling is human 
nature. Everybody has the urge, but un- 
less you call a bookie, you have to make 
the long trip to the track. You know 
what I mean? With OTB everybody will 
be doing it— suburban housewives, 
grandmothers, everybody. Beautiful. 
New York will become the gambling 
Mecca of the world." 

"Is that so wonderful?" someone 
asked. 

"Aw, that's a lot of pastrami." said 
a little old man in a neighboring line. 
"Look at what's happened to New 
Yawk. Crowded housing, lousy food, 
high prices. Clean streets we ain't got. 
But plenty of drugs we got. Moider in 
the streets we got. A subway system that 
woiks we ain't got. good schools we ain't 
got. But plenty of muggings we got. Boi- 
gluries we got. and now we got a city run- 
ning bookie shops. New Yawk is a cra/y 
city." The old man looked at the pastel- 
colored ticket in his hand. "At the track 
you go to a window, say. 'Gimme a tick- 
et!' Bing! Bang! You got it. This I can't 
till out. Numbers it says in the paper. 
Numbers it says at the track. But I come 
to OTB and they tell me no numbers. 
They want letters. How can you make 
a bet with letters. I ask you?" 

Next came a couple of German de- 
scent. and when a nearby lady, who 
turned out to be a recent arrival from 
Czechoslovakia, appeared bewildered, 
they tried to help. 

The woman was waving a fistful of 
tickets. "Plis," she pleaded. "Which one 
for train?” 

The couple tried to explain to her in 
German that the tickets were for hors- 
es. She didn't understand. Finally, an- 
other man spoke to her in halting Rus- 
sian. "Horse?" said the woman. "I don't 
wan’ no horse. I wan’ a train. Horses 
too slow." At last she was directed to 
the information booth, where she had 

continued 


me away from the track. This is just a 
convenience. To me. going to the track 
is like a picnic." In her right hand she 
was carrying the book Sun Signs, by 
Linda Goodman. 

Just a step behind her. David Alex- 
ander glanced at her book and grimaced. 
"None of that stuff for me," he said. 
"I'm a scientific player." 

After a wail of several hours, a man 
with a wad of 30 betting slips finally ar- 
rived at a window. There, the clerk dis- 
covered that each slip had only two sheets 
instead of the required three. Dis- 
mayed- but not defeated— the man went 
back to the end of the line. There he dis- 


covered that the slips were now in short 
supply and this time he was allowed 
but five. Without a word he filled in his 
five new slips and once again began inch- 
ing his way toward the w indows. 

As the lines lengthened, the police bar- 
ricades stretched, and at last they ex- 
tended the full width of the old termi- 
nal. Finally, a railroad executive stormed 
from his office and began removing one 
of the barricades. He was quickly chal- 
lenged by an OTB worker, a pretty young 
girl in a fetching official off-track jock- 
ey costume. 

"Young lady." said the man with 
irritation, "the primary business in 


Illuminated, if not Inspired, by shafts of celestial light, bettors thronged Grand Central. 
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We didn’t design our new giant computer 
system for you.Y)u designed it for you. 





One way to design a new computer sys- 
tem is to consider what the 
competition is doing, then do 
the same. It’s called “filling the 
line.” We thought of a better 
way. We considered the 
needs of our customers, 
then designed our newest 
large-scale, very high 
performance computer 
system, the Uni vac » 

1 1 10, to fill their needs. 

We call our design 
Adaptive Architecture, 
because it consists of 
compatible modules, like 
building blocks. 

You start with just as 
much giant computer as you 
need. As your needs change, 
you can rearrange or adapt 
components. And you can 
add system units, peripherals, w 
new sections. Even double up on vital 
elements, such as central memory. 

The new U nivac 1 1 10 is fast. The basic system performs 
3 million calculations per second. That’s 300' < more com- 
puter power than the next most powerful computer in the 
Uni vac 1100 family. 

So, in a manner of speaking, the Univac 1 1 10 is designed 
by you, to start where you are now, and to evolve as you 
grow. Whether you use it for basic business or scientific 
computing. It isn’t hard to be ingenious when you have in- 
genious customers. 

How we made our electric typewriter 
a straight-shooter 

In every electric typewriter but our Remington electric, 
the underscore type arm is located off to one side in the 
typewriter basket. So when 
the underscore key is hit, the 
type arm must whip through 
ingle to reach the 
just a bit of wear, 
results in an underscore 
line that jogs unevenly 
across the page. 

In our Remington 
electric, we designed a 
special underscore mech- 
anism that allows the 
type arm to strike from 
the center of the type 
basket while keeping its 


standard location on the keyboard. It 
strikes the paper straight on, produc- 
ing the sharpest, straightest under- 
score line in the business. 

An obvious improvement. 
But apparently, only obvious 
to us and our customers. 
Small garbage. 

It can help solve a big 
garbage problem. 
One big city’ like New 
York generates more gar- 
bage than hundreds of 
smaller cities. It’s diffi- 
cult to find space for it. 
One of our customers is 
helping diminish the prob- 
lem in one huge New York 
apartment complex housing 
nearly 30,000 people. He’s 
using our Vickers hydraulics in 
automatic compaction systems 
hich are being installed in each tower 
of apartment dwellers. 

In this system, a hydraulic ram with 25,000 
pounds of force crushes refuse into compact, cylindrical 
slugs, which are then inserted into plastic bags. 

The compacted refuse in one bag equals the contents 
of four to six garbage cans. It takes one-quarter to one- 


sixth less space in the dump, and in the removal truck. 

We applaud ingenuity wherever we find it. We’re glad 
it’s at work using some of our “muscle” to make one en- 
vironmental problem a little smaller. 

Sperry Rand is a multinational corporation. Wc manu- 
facture and market information management systems; 
industrial, agricultural and mechanical equipment; guid- 
ance and control systems and consumer products through- 
out the free world. Though you may know us by our 
trademarks, New Holland, Remington, Remington Rand, 
Sperry, Univac, Vickers; thinkof usas Sperry Rand. Wedo. 
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VTan nil you see what wc do tomorrow. 
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RIGHT WHERE ' 


to wait until a young man was turned 
aside after requesting something good 
in the fifth race. 

Nearby a small man in a gray beret 
shook his head sadly. "At the track." he 
said, "there'd never be any trouble. But 
the tracks don't have to worry. This caf- 
eteria-style betting will never replace the 
real thing. But it has its point. You know 
what I mean? If you've got the shorts you 
het OTB. When you are loaded you go to 
the track. Betting here saves the nut. Like 
it costs 10 bucks between transportation 
and getting in. Instead, here you put the 
SIO m the window. But if you got the 
dough, who needs this aggravation?" 

A few miles away in Forest Hills on 
Long Island, in the OTB's only other bet- 
ting shop at the moment, the opening- 
day problems were just as critical. And 
they were met with equal good humor. 
The shop there is much smaller, only 
six windows, and for most of the day 
there was a long line of people standing 
outside the shop in a biting cold wind. 

Jack Danon and Carolyn Rich came 
into the shop together. She made ah 
the bets, using her own unique method: 
the sound of names. "Jack reads the 
names, and. depending upon the feeling 
I get. I bet. If it's a very positive feel- 
ing. I like it." In 1970, when she had 
a feeling about Dust Commander, a 15- 
to-l shot in the Kentucky Derby, they bet 
it through a local bookie. "Somebody 
told us to go to the diner and ask for 
Hook. We did and sure enough he took 
our bet. We went back and waited and 
waited and we were afraid he wasn't 
going to show up. But after four hours 
Ik did. I like this OTB belter." 

Two old ladies came tottering by. 
clutching slips in their wrinkled hands. 

"Oh, dear." said Mrs. Burke. "What 
do w e do now?" 

"Just make a small bet." said her com- 
panion. Mrs. Williams. "Don't worry. 
I've got the grocery money at home." 

If Samuels' plan proceeds according 
to schedule there will be something like 
200 convenient betting shops in the New 
York area, all of them geared, he hopes, 
to handle everything from the Kentucky 
Derby to eventually, yes. baseball and 
basketball and football and ad sportum. 
Providing, of course, that the OTB dis- 
covers not only how to lure a wager, 
but what to do with it after it is made. 

Despite its heady start OTB seems far 
from the guaranteed bonanza envisioned 
by Samuels. At the moment it is a novel- 

continurd 
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English Leather Plus. 
The anti-perspirant 
that works like those 
cold capsules. 
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You know of course how those 
famous cold capsules work. Lots of 
tiny time beads give you three times 
longer relief. 

Well that's the same idea behind 
new English Leather. Plus. And 
there's not another anti-perspirant 
like it. 

Until now. anti-perspirants only 
had one time release action — in the 
anti-perspirant. 

But English Leather Plus has 

three: 

1 . A time-release anti-perspirant. 

2. A time-release deodorant. 

3. A time-release fragrance. 

When you first spray on Plus, it 

works like any good anti-perspirant. 
It keeps you dry. comfortable, and 
scented with that great English 
Leather aroma. Safe from wetness 
and body odor. 

Then, just when other deodor- 
ants begin to weaken. Plus comes on 
strong. At this crucial time— after a 
long day. and when your body needs 
it most— Plus releases another booster 
of deodorant protection and fresh 
English Leather fragrance. 

Zap! 

Automatically you have renewed 
protection against 
body odor. 

That'swhy Plus 
keeps you dry and 
smelling good for a 
long, long time. 

And keeping 
dry. don't forget, is 
one way of not 
catching cold. 
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And he’s one of 
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Bob Standard, x 
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Another 
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ly. but the tedium of long waits to place 
bets might soon drive many a bettor back 
to his neighborhood bookie. And if this 
doesn't do it, the limited action of har- 
ness racing could. The OTB now must en- 
tice an agreement with the very reluctant 
New York flat tracks if it is to attract the 
more sophisticated and larger plungers. 
And it must survive a growing storm of 
lawsuits, most of them questioning the 
constitutionality of a city's cutting into 
the profits of a private enterprise. On still 
another front the unions seem prepared 
to battle the OTB to their last picket. 
Finally, there arc the horse owners who 
fear that OTB w ill reduce attendance and 
track handles, which, in turn, w ill slice a 
sizable chunk from the purses. 

On the opening Thursday S66.098 
went into the OTB windows, and on 
the following day the take was raised to 
S77.352. Saturday's score was S80.670. 
“Hooray.** said Samuels, who admits 
he still thinks a long shot is something 
out of a rifle over 500 yards. "God help 
us." moaned the people at Roosevelt 
when the grayish-green computer tapes 
transmitted from the OTB offices blew 
their machines. Dully, the union lead- 
er. called in live of his men the first 
night and sent them to the SIO machines. 
There, after scratches, they punched out 
6.233 tickets- including three S2 tickets. 
When the same foul-up happened the 
second night. Duffy was looking to do 
some punching of his own. 

"Who the bleep needs this?" he 
roared. "We’ve got 9.000 people work- 
ing on one lousy S60.000 bet. Hell, we 
do more than that in one race. Every- 
thing around here is bleeping OTB. I 
wish Lindsay would take it and stick it 
in his car." 

"Now. now." said Samuels serenely, 
"you can't expect too much too soon. 
We've had birth pains and now we arc 
having growing pains as well.” 

Do not give up on Howtc the Florsc. 
as Samuels laughingly tagged himself 
when he took the job. In 1946 he and 
his brother Richard borrowed a small 
amount of money and went into the plas- 
tics business. Four years ago they sold 
the business, netting S23 million each. 
"And he's learning about horses, too," 
said Irving Rudd, the OTB's peppery 
little publicity chief. "Just the other day 
he told me the difference between a fet- 
lock and a foreleg. He's looking good. 
And he'll look even better after I have 
a talk with his tailor." *nd 
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Announcer's voice: 


This man is doing something 
you shouldn't try. 





Techmatic is lighter on your face. 
Techmatic has an adjustable 
cartridge . . . and a razor band 
with no corners to cut you. 



He's shaving blindfolded to test 
the Gillette Techmatic razor. 



Techmatic did it. A good, 
close shave blindfolded — 
without a nick or cut. 



No razor can guarantee it’ll never 
cut you. But Techmatic is made 
to reduce the risk. 


Gillettelechmatic. 
It’s tough on your heard. 
Not on your face. 



Gillette Techmatic. It’s tough on 
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CURTAIN UP ON A MOD NEW ACT 


The Thoroughly Modern Phillies, the red-hosed White Sox. orange Astros and lower-cased Angels were just 
some of the changes as baseball splashed into 1971 on a wave of color and innovation by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


G eorge (Stud) Myatt. the Phillies’ 
venerable third-base coach, stood 
in brand-new Philadelphia Veterans Sta- 
dium last Saturday, resplendent in his 
innovative red shoes with white stripes 
and his bright red-and-white uniform 
with a mod small "p" on the shirt. He 
shifted his venerable chaw and spat lib- 
erally on the latest-model wall-to-wall 
AstroTurf. Was there anything, he was 
asked, to the rumor that Phillies who 
chew had been urged to avoid getting 
tobacco juice on the artificial surface? 

"If they don't want me to spit on it." 
Myatt replied, "they're going to have 
to give me a spittoon. My wife gives me 


one so I don't spit on the carpet when 
I'm home." 

More generally, how did Myatt feel 
about plying his trade against the back- 
drop of the new S 50-some-odd million 
facility— with its usherettes in mini-cu- 
lottes and hot pants, its SI 5.000 "super 
boxes." its gaudy scoreboard and its oth- 
er extravagant features? For instance, 
the "dancing waters" behind the center- 
field wall, which were just then coming 
up green. "How would you like to have 
green spots on you?" he was asked. 

"I've had those," he said. 

Whatever obscure condition the old 
coach may have been recollecting, the 


drift of his remarks was reasonably clear. 
Baseball has broken out in a rash of 
new looks this spring — from the red 
socks currently being affected by the 
While Sox to the new uniforms and home 
of the "Thoroughly Modern Phillies" 
(as they have been called). But that 
doesn’t mean that there is anything pro- 
foundly new under the tentative carly- 
season sun. 

The point was made more specifically 
a few minutes later by Gene Mauch. 
who used to manage the Phillies and 
now manages the Expos. (Montreal, in- 
cidentally. started the current fad of 
using all lower-case letters in its logo; 



Waiting in wings before grand openings were demure Philadelphia Phillis, ready to be hit, and a White Sox player in vivid red. ready to hit. 




New Angel Tony Conlgharo wore a new hat. 


the Phillies and the California Angels 
have taken up such trendy typography 
this year.) Mauch had brought his Ex- 
pos inio town for the new stadium's in- 
augural game, and his attention was di- 
rected to Philadelphia Phil and Phila- 
delphia Phillis, the mammoth kcwpic 
dolls in Colonial garb whose function 
has been described by Phillies special- 
effects executive Bill Giles as follows: 

“They are part of my home run spec- 
tacular. When a Phillie hits a homer. 
Philadelphia Phil will appear between 
the boards in center held and hit a base- 
ball. It will travel toward the message 
board in right center and strike a Lib- 
erty Bell. The bell will glow and its crack 


Paul Blair stretched out In new Oriole suit. 



will light up. The ball will continue and 
hit little Philadelphia Phillis in the fan- 
ny and she will fall down. As she falls, 
she w ill pull a lanyard on a cannon and 
the cannon will explode. After smoke 
and sound effects, a Colonial American 
flag will drop down. Then my dancing 
waters will come into play to the tunc 
of Stars and Stripes Forever." 

As it happened, when Third Baseman 
Don Money produced a Phillie homer 
against Mauch's Expos, “the ball" (a 
light running unobtrusively along a track 
between Phil and Phillis) was barely vis- 
ible, the bell failed to glow, Phillis struck 
a thoroughly warranted blow for Wom- 
en's Liberation by declining to fall down 
and the cannon smoke and the cannon 
noise went off independently of one an- 
other. The assumption before the game, 
however, was that the home run spec- 
tacular would captivate the sellout 
crowd. How did Mauch feel about base- 
ball’s greater and greater reliance upon 
such gimmickery? 

"It's here." said Mauch resignedly, 
lie sounded like Ethyl Barrymore at a 
performance of Oh! Calcutta! 

"It's here." he said, "and just like in 
the Astrodome, the fans will come to 
sec it at first, but after a while they will 
come to see a ball game." 

Fortunately, not to say surprisingly, 
a ball game is what the Expos and the 
Phillies gave the spectators on Holy Sat- 
urday. It was a competent 4-1 victory 
by the Phils— featuring a triple over the 
drawn-in outfield and three fine fielding 
plays by wispy young Shortstop Larry 
Bowa (who isn't called Bowa Constrictor 
because he doesn't choke): an over-the- 
shouldcr catch in left field by John 
Briggs; a 220th lifetime win by 39-ycar- 
old Jim Bunning (the oldest starting 
pitcher in baseball, performing in the 
youngest park); and an inning and two- 
thirds of hitlcss relief by whippy Joe 
Hoemer. 

And glory be. The 55.352 fans in pay- 
ing attendance (all 56.371 scats were sold 
in advance, but nippy weather caused a 
few no-shows) did not boo. Well, they 
did boo Phillies General Manager John 
Quinn. Phillies President Bob Carpenter. 
Baseball Commissioner Bow ie Kuhn and 
even, to some extent, national anthem 
singer Mike Douglas in the pregame cer- 
emonies. but they did not boo the ball 



New Nat Curt Flood raced In old black shoes. 


game. They did not even boo Philadel- 
phia Phil and Phillis or the Liberty Bell. 
They acted as though they could take 
Philadelphia Phil and Phillis and the Lib- 
erty Bell or leave them alone. They 
cheered the ball game. 

This from a constituency that tradi- 
tionally boos everything for miles 
around. "When there was an Easter egg 
hunt before a game in Connie Mack Sta- 
dium." claims former Phillie Catcher 
Bob Uccker, now a member of the 
Braves' speakers bureau, “there would 
be a few kids who wouldn't get any 
eggs. The crowd would boo them. I've 
seen people in Philadelphia standing on 
street corners booing each other." 

continued 


Phils' new lire engine brought fast relief. 
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Mauch was asked whether he thought 
the new stadium itself would stop the 
booing. 

“Hell, no," he said. 

Hut the stadium's architects, he was 
told, had implied that a classy new sta- 
dium would inject class into the fans. 

"They've already got class." said 
Mauch. "We went two whole years [that 
would he 1963 and '64, when the Phils 
finished a strong fourth and a fading 
second] without a boo. They want good 
baseball." 

Could that be? In baseball’s first week 
of 1971 the Orioles and the Cardinals 
zipped about in vivid new zippcrless 
stretch suits. The Astros showed up in 
orange hats, socks, sweatshirts, belts and 
lettering and with their names on their 
backs. The Senators wore stiff new white 
shoes with red and blue stripes in pre- 
game practice (trying to break them in 
enough so that they could be worn in 
games). The Orioles wore traditional 
black shoes with renewed appreciation 
after trying orange shoes and hating 
them. With all that going on, could it 
be that the most notable, the most crowd- 
pleasing developments of the week were 
Willie Mays' 629th, 630th, 631st and 
632nd career home runs, or Willie Slar- 
gcll's three homers in one game, to give 
him four, too, or Nate Colbert's live 
homers in his first six games, Denny Mc- 
Lain’s first victory for Washington, an 
impressive 10-inning affair, or the three 
successful sacrifice bunts (including one 
suicide squeeze) that Pittsburgh's Dock 
Ellis laid dow n in one game? 

It could be. On the other hand, 
when teams change long-standing plu- 
mage —and especially when a city such 
as Philadelphia, which Ucckcr has de- 
scribed as "the East Germany of Amer- 
ica," completes a new stadium and 
inaugurates it with Rube Goldbcrgian 
hoopla —it is news, and attention must 
be paid. 

This is especially so considering how 
much good old-fashioned controversy 
has surrounded the building of the seven- 
level stadium, which will also house the 
National Football League Eagles. At 
least eight sites were considered and rc- 

Inspired, perhaps, by usherette of the elite 
Hot Pants Patrol. Phils' Larry Bowa singled 
in first inning of inaugural game and stole sec- 
ond as the ball eluded Expos' Bobby Wine. 


jeeted before planners settled upon a 74- 
acre parcel in South Philadelphia, ad- 
jacent to two other well-known arenas — 
the hockey and basketball Spectrum 
(which once had its roof blown off by a 
high wind) and the 102.000-scat college- 
football J. F. Kennedy Stadium (which 
has been called the largest white ele- 
phant in the country ). In November 1964 
the electorate approved a S25 million 
structure. 

Then debate raged over the design. 
To the disappointment of traditionalists 
who were tired of seeing every new sta- 
dium turn up round, the final decision 
was for an "octorad" shape, which is 
said to be formed by eight straight lines 
but which is the spitting image of round. 
After ground was finally broken in late 
1967 there followed labor strikes, bad 
weather and a grand jury probe, which 
led to one indictment and seven indict- 
ments quashed on technicalities. The 
stadium's cost, all to be borne by the tax- 
payer, has risen to S49.S million, and 
City Controller Tom Gola says the final 
figure may reach SI00 million. The scats 
arc roomy, they offer excellent visibility, 
and they are becomingly painted in earth 
colors — orange, yellow, tan. brown and 
terra-cotta. There are also 23 super box- 
es. priced at SI 2.950 to SI 5.400 per year, 
all of w hich have been snapped up. Yet 
to be finished is the plush Stadium Club 
w ith a 200-foot bar (which is surely long- 
er than most balls hit by the Phillies 
last year ). 

The S3 million scoreboard complex 
is the most expensive ever installed. Aside 
from the dubious home run spectacular, 
there arc the usual animated cartoons. 
At least one of them unveiled Saturday 
was actually funny. It depicted a pitch- 
er being lifted, going to the showers, find- 
ing an out of order sign, kicking a pipe 
and causing a leak that sweeps him out 
of the ball park to a birdbath far away, 
where a bathing bird calls the washed- 
up pitcher safe and shakes onto him an 
irritating small shower. This cartoon was 
less funny the second time it was shown 
within three innings, however, helping 
the Phillies decide that from now on it 
will be shown only once a game. When 
another cartoon came on as Bunning 
left the mound, it was an uncalled-for 
distraction. When a Bunning is relieved 
at home after pitching as well as he did 
Saturday the focus should be on his walk 
to the dugout. 


Throughout the game considerable fan 
reaction was focused on the usherettes, 
known as Fillies. There were 140 of 
them, recruited from 432 applicants after 
being advised by letter to wear "your 
shortest skirt and tightest blouse" to 
the interviews. The 35 Fillies officially 
designated best looking were called, 
collectively, the Hot Pants Patrol and 
were attired in red hot pants. In 48° 
inauguration-day weather they were also 
lilted out in blue cold legs. 

But the show went on. No doubt there 
were those in the stands who had ob- 
jected to the name Philadelphia Veterans 
Stadium, which was championed by City 
Council President Paul D’Ortona. Coun- 
cilman John B. Kelly Jr., the sculler and 
new AAU president, had preferred the 
name Philadium. and fans responding 
to a newspaper competition had pro- 
posed other names— Payola Park, In- 
dictment Bowl. Inflatium, Stench Sta- 
dium (in reference to fumes produced 
by factories, oil refineries and an in- 
cinerator in the vicinity) and Tortoise 
Stadium (in reference to the pace of con- 
struction ). 

By whatever name, however, the new 
stadium is much more hospitable than 
its run-down predecessor. In fact, it is a 
beautiful place. Furthermore, if there 
had been no new stadium last Saturday 
there would have been no real reason 
to drop the home season's first ball out 
of a helicopter from a height of 150 feet 
to second-string Catcher Mike Ryan. 
"Oh, great," objected one man. "Last 
year they had four catchers out hurt 
and now they're going to bomb one." 
Giles, whose idea the helicopter stunt 
was, used to be in charge of that kind 
of thing for the Astros. In Houston he 
had caused a ball to be dropped with- 
out spin from the Astrodome roof, and 
it had behaved like a hundrcd-milc-an- 
hour knueklcball. nearly killing Catcher 
John Bateman. A slight topspin was im- 
parted to Saturday's ball as it left the cop- 
ter. Ryan handled the chance without 
losing even a tooth. 

It was no real innovation- — in 1908 
Gabby Street of the Senators caught a 
ball dropped off the Washington Mon- 
ument— but the fans approved of it. 
It was a good little warm-up for a 
ball game. If the Phillies keep playing 
good ball games it may be years and 
years before they are booed out of an- 
other stadium. iho 
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This time the Milwaukee Bucks are going to win the championship of 
professional basket hall: such is the contention of Lew Alcindor. He tells 
Jack Olsen even before the semifinal playoffs are completed that he is 
looking ahead to revenge against the K nicks, who beat Milwaukee four 
games to one last year. But with Oscar Robertson (below) alongside him, 
Alcindor argues that his Bucks are now the better team. Knick 
fans are entitled to hope he is just whistling past the graveyard 

TO SPREAD A LITTLE ANARCHY 


WE'VE GOT 


• Lew. I read someplace where you’re 
much more relaxed about interviews 
this year, but you still get a little ag- 
gravated when you're asked a lot of 
stupid questions. 

Right. 

• O K. Let's gel all the stupid questions 
out of the way first. How’s the weath- 
er up there? Gee, ain’t it raining up 
there? Do you still get questions like 
that? 

Yeah, the same old stuff. 

• What else do they ask you? 

They ask me w hat kind of gum I chew 
during the games. 

• What kind? 

Juicy Fruit. 

• All the time? 

Yeah. 

• You don’t have a special come-from- 
behind gum, a gum with a little extra 
on it? 

Yeah. Juicy Fruit. When we’re be- 
hind. I just chew faster. 

• All right, now we’ve covered all the 
dumb questions that other people ask 
you. Now I have some dumb ques- 
tions of my own. Lew. what kind of 
shape arc you in? 

Physically. I’ve been in good shape 
since the beginning of this season, knock 
wood. I’ve been very lucky. 

• And mentally? 

Well, let’s say I’ve recuperated. For a 
while there. I wasn’t in such great shape 
mentally, but we had a couple of days 
off at the end of the regular season and 
now I feel better. I went home to Los An- 
geles and fooled around for a couple of 
days. 

• Wasn't there a week or so between 
the end of the season and the first 
playoff game? 

There was. but [Coach Larry] Cos- 
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that the only thing that can beat you — 

I mean heal Lew Alcindor person- 
ally— is muscle, pure physical com- 
bat. Did you tind yourself getting 
shoved around this year much? 

Yeah, but I was ready for it this year. 
I'm stronger than I was. 

• You mean you just muscle 'em back? 
No. no! That’s the lust thing I'll do! 

That’s not my game. I mean I've learned 
the correct moves against the musclemen. 
When I feel the pressure. I roll on it. 
roll on the pressure point. That way I 
just spin off. 

• So it never comes to a real musclc-to- 
musclc situation, or clbow-to-clbow? 

No. because that would defeat me. 
That's not my game. I'm not interested 
in tag-team wrestling: I'm a basketball 
player. I'm not ovcrpowcringly strong, 
but I'm strong enough to do my thing. 
I'll settle for being Sugar Ray. Let some- 
body else be Rocky Marciano. 

• What else have you learned to do this 
year, besides avoiding open warfare? 
I can rebound. I mean I can rebound 

professionally. Consistently. Last year 
there'd be periods when my timing was 
messed up. I didn't always know when 
to go to the boards. Now I've learned. 

• Is your dribbling any better? 

I always could dribble, but I didn't al- 
ways know w hen to dribblc.That’s some- 
thing else I think I’ve learned this year. 

• The commonest question that's asked 
about you — and maybe it's a dumb 
question, too — is: What's the best way 
to use you? A lot of people say all 
you've got to do is to get the ball to 
Lew and he'll score. And when the 
Bucks aren't getting the ball to you. 
the fans think it's stupid and short- 
sighted. What about it? 

Well, the whole thing's a big over- 
simplification. I can be very effective, 
sure, but my effectiveness isn't self-per- 
petuating unless it's used correctly. It 
becomes futile to keep passing the ball 
to me and expecting me to stuff it. Then 
the other team starts climbing all over 
me and I'm useless. I don't care wheth- 
er I'm on your team or who's on your 
team, you've got to play as a team, got 
to do all your different things and mix 
'em up. keep the opponent guessing. 

• Like your team at UC'LA? 

Right. W'hen all live guys arc out there 
working, then the big guy's effective and 
he stays effective. That's one of the prob- 
lems Wilt has had. They expected him 
to do it all. Power, power, power. But 
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lello made us come back to Milwaukee 
for four and a half days of practice. 

• He works your tails off. doesn't he? 
Yeah, he's tough. But it's a job. you 

get paid good money, you ought to be 
willing to work a little. You gotta work! 
The only way you can do it is to de- 
velop a professional attitude. 

• Have you got one? 

Yep. I do now. I didn't last year. I 
mean. I had to find one last year. 
Through experience. Now I've got it. 
Now I think I'm a pro. 

• You had to get used to a lot of things 
when you went from UCLA to the 


NBA. This must be the lirst time in 
your life that you've ever been in a sit- 
uation where you might lose two or 
three games in a row once in a while. 
Did that get you down at first? 

No. because it was like coming back 
to reality, the reality that I learned as a 
little kid in New York City. In my last 
six years of amateur basketball, my team 
lost three games. That was unreality, 
that was not a real life situation. Los- 
ing two or three or four games in a 
row. that’s real, normal, average. I don't 
like 10 do it. but I can stand it. 

• There's a rumor around the league 
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after a while they ground him down. 
You can’t power everybody, and the oth- 
er teams begin getting to you. 

• Have the Bucks become a little lazier 
on defense, with you in there to back 
them up? 

Not at all. They've hustled on de- 
fense. Defense has won a lot of games 
for us this year. 

• Yeah, but not against the Knicks. 
You're I and 4 against the Knicks 
this year, and you’re something like 
4 and 18 lifetime. What happens to 
you guys when you play the Knicks? 
I don't know. Man. I just don't know! 

Like the Knicks bring out the worst in 
us. They really do. The first two times 
we played 'em this year, we had both 
games won. and then we stopped play- 
ing in the last four or five minutes. Weird! 

• It's psychological. 

No. it isn’t! I mean, they don't psych 
us! When you're psyched, you're scared. 
Either you’re scared you're gonna lose, 
or you’re seared you’re gonna look bad 
and gel shown up and be embarrassed. 
That’s not what happens to us. 

• You don't get that tight, dry feeling 
in the throat, like your toothbrush is 
stuck down there? 

No, it isn’t that at all. It's more mys- 
terious than that. Maybe it's voodoo. 

• Don't you hear those drums coming 
from the Knicks* dressing room? 
Drums, or something! 

• In one of your games with the Knicks 
this year, you were way ahead and 
the Knicks had to take Willis Reed 
out and put Phil Jackson in. and you 
ought to be able to handle Phil Jack- 
son easy. Only nobody passed the ball 
to you. 

Right. I got one shot in the last five 
minutes. And we lost. 

• Why? I've got a 12-year-old son who 
would’ve known to get the ball to 
you under those conditions. 

I don't know. It's part of the weird 
thing we've got against the Knicks. 
Maybe it's just inexperience. Maybe 
they rattle us. 

• Well, the Knicks arc known for that. 
They produce a lot of tension, a lot 
of movement, in the last five min- 
utes. It's like playing against five War- 
ing blenders out there. 

Right. They put the heat on you. Zone 
presses and everything. And they try to 
throw the other team out of its game. 
They've done that against us real well. 

• Do you talk about it with your team- 
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mates? Do you try to figure out how 
New York puts the w hammy on you? 
We don't know what to talk about! 
We don’t know how to explain it. So 
we don't talk about it. 

• Well, how'd you beat ’em in that one 
game in Milwaukee? 

We just went out there and did our 
thing and beat ’em easy, playing our 
own game. Oscar [Robertson] made a 
lot of difference. 

• Yeah, that's the understatement of the 
year. You guys racked up the second- 
best season record in NBA history, 
so it looks like Oscar might have 
helped you a little. 

Funny about Oscar. 1 used to think 
he’s such a hard guy, a very hard guy, 
grumpy and all. First time I ever met 
Oscar w as a couple of years ago in an ex- 
hibition game in the Catskills, and Oscar 
and I got put on the same team. 

• What happened? 

He got the ball and he drove, and I 
cut the wrong way. Man. he yelled at 
me! He said, “Listen, you got to do it 
this way!” 

• What'd you do? 

What'd 1 do? 1 listened, man, that’s 
w hat I did! When Oscar Robertson talks, 
you listen! And it helped me. The next 
time he drove, I cut the right way, and 
he got the ball to me and I scored. And 
I said to myself, “Well, well! You've 
just met Oscar Robertson, and already 
he's taught you something!" So I've got 
to like him. Another good thing about 
Oscar: he wants that championship! Me, 
I've got some time, but Oscar wants it 
right now. Right this year! And he's 
got us all feeling that way. 

• What docs Oscar do for you, and you 
for Oscar? 

The main thing we’ve done is change 
our attitudes. Oscar knows he doesn't 
have to do it all. and vice versa— I know 
I don't have to do it all. I know that Os- 
car's gonna be consistently proficient in 
bringing the ball up and setting up plays 
and making the outside shots. I know 
I'm gonna gel him the ball, and he knows 
that I'm gonna put the ball in the hoop 
when he gets it to me. 

• Last year you were a lot less relaxed, 
you were a little grouchy and trucu- 
lent yourself. I'm not so sure you and 
Oscar would have worked last year. 
Oh. yes, we would! Oscar respects peo- 
ple that can perform. Sometimes I think 
that’s all Oscar respects. If you don't 
put out, you lose Oscar’s respect fast. 


• He must put the fear of God into you 
out there. 

He docs! He curses guys out right on 
the floor! For not putting out. For act- 
ing flaky. He tells ’em. And that’s good. 
Because a team has to have somebody 
like that. I won't do it, myself. I'm a lit- 
tle loo humanitarian. But Oscar doesn't 
have that problem. 

• Well, the big question in sports right 
now is, can the Milwaukee Bucks with 
grumpy Oscar and sweet-natured 
Lew beat the New York Knicks? 

That's no big question. The answer is 
yes. We can, and we will. 

• Well, why didn't you beat them more 
in the regular season? 

They got up for us, that's all. 

• The Knicks seem to get higher against 
you than anybody else. 

Yes, they do. They have more energy 
against us than they have against the 
whole rest of the league. 

• Did it shake you up to lose to them 
last year? 

I wouldn't say it shook me up, but I 
didn't like it one bit, either. But the 
truth is they should have beaten us. They 
had the better team. This year is an- 
other story. What’s to stop us? 

• Well, Willis Reed, for one. Didn't Wil- 
lis push you around last year in the 
playoffs, or try to? 

Sure. He tried to. And he’s been try- 
ing it again this year. Like he'll take an 
occasional swing at me. Trying to in- 
timidate me. 

• If Willis Reed took an occasional 
sw ing at me. he'd intimidate me all the 
way into the Central Alps. 

Yeah, but you can't let it bother you, 
man. He keeps on trying to do it, and I 
keep on slipping away. Basketball is not 
a contact sport. 

• Well, somebody wrote that he gave 
you a pretty good elbow in the play- 
offs last year, and you’ve been scared 
of him ever since. 

You know me better. 

• But most people think you were 
shoved around, and that’s one reason 
the Bucks lost in five games. 

Well. I was shoved around a little bit, 
but I also averaged 35 points a game. 
So he couldn't have been shoving me 
around too much. 

• People go around say ing, “Well, Wil- 
lis handled Big Lew last year, and 
he’ll handle him again this year.” 
Right. They do say that. 

• I think the legend is firm by now. Lew- 
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is. and there's nothing you can do to 
change it. 

What legend? 

• The legend that Willis mauled you 
last year and that’s why you lost. 
Yeah, maybe you're right. I know 

one thing: that legend bothers my team- 
mates. you know. They didn't like it 
when they read how Willis had han- 
dled me. because they knew it just 
wasn’t true. Your own magazine said 
it wasn't true. 

• Yeah, Frank Dcford wrote it. He 
said the action didn't turn on a simple 
duel of Reed vs. Alcindor. He said it 
was the Knicks vs. Alcindor. 

And he said that the press kept writ- 
ing I Samuel 17. I liked that! 1 Samuel 
17! David and Goliath! 

• Well, if the Bucks-K nicks games can't 
be explained by Biblical references, 
what docs explain them? 

Match-ups. The match-ups arc very 

bad. 

• What do you mean? 

Their forwards arc the most diflicult 
in the league for our forwards. They usu- 
ally have DcBusschcrc on Greg Smith 
or DcBusschcrc on Bob Dandridgc and 
Bradley on Greg Smith. DcBusschcrc 
can overpower Dandridgc on offense and 
defense, and it usually ends up that IX- 
Busscherc’s the one that cost us the game. 
He puts ’em in from the outside, and 
he drives on us. 

• Is it that simple? 

No. it isn’t. New York just gets way 
up against us. They make all kinds of 
shots against us. They make 25-footcrs 
like lay-ups. No team should be able to 
shoot like that consistently, but they 
scent to do it every time we play. 

• And that includes Willis, doesn't it? 
I remember him last year making 
that dainty little one-hander from the 
top of the key. over and over and 
over again. He’d miss your fingertips 
by about a thousandth of an inch. 
Impossible! 

Yeah, but he made it possible. 

• What arc you gonna do about it? 
Well. 1 don’t know. Sec. I can't go 

out on Willis. I’m needed around the bas- 
ket. because when I'm away from the 
basket New York's got Walt Frazier 
coming in on the boards, and DeBus- 
schere and Bradley, or sometimes Dave 
Stallworth. So if I leave the boards, that 
gives New York a definite advantage 
on us. But if I don't leave the boards. Wil- 
lis makes that shot from the foul line. 


and if I go out and play him and make 
him miss, he passes off to DcBusscherc 
or Bradley for one of those open 20- 
footers that they never seem to miss. 

• Well, there surely has to be some 
solution. 

No. there surely doesn’t. Except may- 
be I can grind Willis down a little. He's 
five years older than me. Maybe I can 
run him a little, test his legs. 

• What's your overall team plan for the 
finals? 

Well, we're just gonna have to count 
on me and Oscar doing more than our 
usual. The Knicks seem to take the at- 
titude that they'll hold me and Oscar to 
our averages and then beat our other 
players hcad-lo-hcad. and that's pretty 
much the way it's been. 

• They'll neutralize you and Oscar and 
beat Jon McGlocklin, Smith and 
Dandridgc? 

Right. So Oscar and 1 will have to do 
more than our averages, and that’ll take 
some of the pressure off the other guys, 
open things for them so they can do 
their thing. And if they can just do their 
thing the way they've been doing it all 
season, we'll beat New York easy. 

• Somehow you’ve got to equalize the 
situation at forward. 

Right. If our forwards will just go 
out and do their thing, we can beat New 
York to death. Their forwards arc slow, 
and ours arc very fast. Bradley and Dc- 
Busschcrc can't run; everybody knows 
that. But before now. they've always been 
able to offset our speed advantage. 

• Yeah, because they're strong and 
they're great outside shooters. W hat 
about the situation at guard? 

This year we've got 'em at the guards. 
Oscar Robertson and any other guard 
in the league would be too lough for 
New York's guards. Oscar Robertson 
and you would be too tough. McGlocklin 
and Lucius Allen have been doing a great 
job. And we’ve got another advantage on 
the Knicks this year. Consistency. We've 
been much more consistent than they 
have. They ’ve been able to get up for us 
every month or so. but they haven't been 
able to stay up. In the playoffs they're 
gonna have to be up for all their games, 
and I don't think they can do it — I think 
it's gonna wear 'em out. Attrition should 
get them. They're not the team they were 
last year. We're a young team growing 
into maturity. They're an older team get- 
ting older. Age has got to take a lot out of 
them. And when their age starts to show, 
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Scenery. Bluffs, springs, 
caves, lakes, hills. Mother 
Nature works overtime in 
Missouri. The panorama 
is constantly changing. 
And you'll like the 
change. Always in color. 
Always in season. 

Come see. 



TELL ME MORE 


j NAME j 

I ADDRESS I 

J CITY J 

| STATE ZIP j 

| MAIL TO: 

| MISSOURI TOURISM COMMISSION 
| DEPARTMENT Si-41. BOX 1055 | 

JEFFERSON CITY. MISSOURI 65101 

MISSOURI: 

bet you 
didn’t know 
we had it in us! 


A LCINDOR continued 



BACCHUS 

DEDICATED 
IDA LIFE OF 
WINE, 
WOMEN 
AND SONG. 



To be perfectly Honest il doesn't wk on wine and song Bacchus After-Shave arid Cologne From $300 



Different 
people need 
different 
rackets. For 
him it’s the 
President's 
Cup, by 
Bancroft. 

Huminrn 


Some people like lo think things through. 

They want a really fine racket. But «n- 
sbty priced. 

The Bancroft President's Cup is multi-lam- 
inated American ash and uuple Rich walnut 
overlays. Full fiber faces. Leather gnp 

The President's Clip. It’ll light your fire. 
Without burning a hole in your pocket. 

You 11 never find another racket that (Mays 
so well at such a price. $.10 strung Tourna- 
ment Nylon. One of 2ft Bancroft rackets 
each tile finest value for the money. Where- 
ever fine sporting goods are sold Bancroft 
Sporting Goods Co., Bancroft Court. 
Woonsocket. R.l. 02895. 

Jiancmft 

ideal from the oldeet maker 

Ongnd Snalpru’C Stliimw Muxuin if An 




and have yourself a ball 

No ball can be rounder than round, whiter 
than white, can go clicker than dick or 
roll truer than true All these things the 
Slazenger is. has and does The rest is 
up to you 

What makes it different is the wonderful 
teeling it gives you of playing the very 
best 


AMERICAN STANDARD SIZE 
Also Official British Sire 


If UnoimloW* locally. Order By Mod 
$16 00 Oo ten • Send Check Or Money Order 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

SLAZENGERS Since 1881 
850 Pennsylvania Blvd. Feasterv lle, Pa 19047 


that's when we'll begin to chop away at 
their inner action. 

• Their inner action? 

Yeah, the Knicks have a very del- 
icate balance in there. Like if they start 
getting hurt on the inside a lot, it throws 
their whole thing off. They play a little 
inside zone, you know? Everybody tries 
to play an inside zone, but the Knicks 
play it the best. So wc'vc got to do 
things to open up the inside, throw off 
their zone and their timing, get me in- 
side, pull things in a little hit too tight 
for them to make their zone work. Wc'vc 
got to disrupt their coolness. We can’t 
give 'em time to be so methodical. Wc'vc 
got to spread a little anarchy out there, 
shake 'em up. move 'em around. 

• Yes, but what're you planning to do 
about their fast hands? They still have 
the fastest hands in the game. 

No. they don't. They used to have 
the fastest hands in the game. Last year 
you never knew whose hand was gonna 
come snaking out and take that hall off 
you. but this year Walt Frazier is the 
only Knick making steals. The others 
arc getting too old. Great players like 
Dick Barnett he's getting old and tired. 

• What about the money? Docs all that 
money motivate you to go out and 
win the playoffs? 

It may motivate some of us. But I 
never had a big thing about money. 
When I didn't have it, I didn't worry 
about it. Now that I have a little, I 
don't have to worry about it. Money 
has never been important to me. 

• What arc you doing with your money 
these days. Lewis? 

Nothing much. I don't spend much. 
I went out and bought a Cadillac be- 
cause I needed plenty of legroom, and 
now I've got a Mercedes 300 SEL with 
a 6.3 engine. It's mean! But I don't get 
to drive it much. . . . How'd we get 
off on this? We're supposed to be talk- 
ing basketball. Jock stuff. 

• Right. Here's a jock question: Who's 
the best center you play against? 

That's a dumb question. I get asked 
that same question every week and ev- 
ery week I say "Nate Thurmond." and 
every week somebody asks me again. 

• Yeah, but you seemed to have a pret- 
ty easy time against Nate and the War- 
riors in the playoffs. 

We beat 'em. yes. but I wouldn’t say 
we had an easy time. At least I didn't 
have an easy time against Nate. No- 
body has an easy time against Nate. 

continued 





Here’s the story again- 
in case you missed it in the press. 


In mid-1959, our then-new man- 
agement came up with a growth 
plan for our company. It was decid- 
ed to expand and diversify 
selectively into potentially high- 
growth markets, and to balance our 
geographical commitments in all 
markets. 

At the end of 1970 we once again 
found out how good the plan was. 

Record levels achieved 

Last year, for the eleventh con- 
secutive year, we achieved new 
record levels in consolidated sales 
and revenues, net income and 
earnings per share. And we also 
completed 46 consecutive quarters 
in which each of these three meas- 
ures of performance increased over 
the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 

1970— a year of test 

Last year, many U.S. companies 
experienced lower sales and profits. 


Not us. Our management made 
the difference. (In a recent poll 
conducted by Dun ' s Review, a 
leading business magazine, 2300 
top-ranking executives named 
us as one of the ten best-managed 
companies in U.S. industry.) 

1970 results 

In 1970, our consolidated sales 
and revenues reached $6.4 billion, 
an increase of 12% over 1969 
restated sales and revenues of 
$5.7 billion. 

Consolidated net income rose 
to $353 million, an increase of 21% 
over restated 1969 net income of 
$293 million. 

Earnings per common share, 
after recognition of all common 
stock equivalents, were equal to 
$3.17, an increase of 20% over 
1969 restated earnings per share 
of $2.65. 

And in 1970, the dividend on our 
common stock was increased for 


the seventh consecutive year, 
and is now equal to an annual rate 
of $1.15 a share. 

Our 1970 annual report 

You’ll find these and other re- 
sults detailed in our 1970 
annua) report. 

It also tells how we are prepar- 
ing for future growth, and how we 
are meeting our social responsibil- 
ities as a corporate citizen. 

For your copy of our 1970 annual 
report, write to our Director of 
Investor Relations, 320 Park 
Avenue, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, 

New York, N.Y.10022. 
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^Leonardo da Yinci 
was considered first 

an artist, 
then an engineer. 

What is your opinion, 

Dr. Porsche?” 


Is there any difference ?” 



There is, of course, a dic- 
tionary difference. 

But Dr. Ferry Porsche sees 
it another way. 

Artist or engineer, there is 
always a result. And that re- 
sult is always judged 2 ways: 
on idea, and on execution. 

So it is under I)r. Ferry 
Porsche that we build the 
Porsche 91 1. 

The idea was that a man 
should be able to transport 
himself in an exquisite piece 
of machinery, with enormous 
safety, ease and control. 

The execution was the de- 
sign, making, and assembly 


of thousands of parts of metal. 
And every part had to make a 
contribution to the idea or be 
redesigned. 

This left no room for the 
normal tricks of car making. 

It meant forming much of 
the car on workbenches, and 
finishing most of it by hand. 

It meant ignoring the ac- 
countant's cry for cost reduc- 
tions (“You can make this 
part cheaper and it'll be al- 
most as good ..."). 

It also meant we wouldn’t 
just spot-check every 1 Oth or 
20th engine. (We run every 
one on the test bench before 


it's put in the car— then run 
it again on a test track before 
the car leaves the plant. ) 

The result is a car with in- 
credible balance and perform- 
ance. A car that has won 
repeatedly in competition rac- 
ing-even beating cars with 
more powerful engines. 

The 911 didn't win those 
races on the racetrack. They 
were won much earlier. 

On idea. And execution. 

For the nearest dealer that 
sells Porsches and Audis, call 
800-553-9550 free in the 
Continental U.S. (In Iowa 
call collect 319-242-1867.) 


Dr. Ferry Porsche. 


Porsche Audi : a division of Volkswagen 



At the National Indoor 
Tennis Championships, 





champions from eight 
countries showed us what 
they wanted in a tennis shoe. 
Support. Comfort. Fit. 
Durability. Cushioning. 


And they helped us make 
that shoe. For a price any 
tennis player can afford. 

Unique Footbcd* 
insoles won't crumble. 
Arched and con- 
toured for _ 

optimum 
balance. / 
Constructed 
to last and last 
on any surface. ; 

And Pacifatc* wv* 

lined for * 

sanitation. * ~ 


x 

a 


Bata makes 
what the cham- 
pions want. 
Because we 
think that’s what 
you want. 

BATA BULLETS 
tennis shoes. 


I 



ALCINDOR ontinurd 


• Do you Mil! iry io get up highei for 
Will than for any other center? 

I don't know if I try. But I do know 
that you have to get up against Wilt, or 
he'll kill you out there. I'm not out to 
prove an> thing against Wilt. I'm just 
out to survive against him. And to do 
that you have to be up. You have to 
play at the top of your game just to 
come out even against him. 

• You're the Most Valuable Player, in 
the other players' opinion. Who's the 
MVP in your opinion? 

I voted for Dave Bing. He's— wow! 
he's a hell of a player. 

• II you had i" pick .1 team t<> play the 
best team on Mars, an All-Earth team, 
who would you pick? 

Oscar and Jerry West. Dave Bing, Cius 
Johnson. Connie Hawkins, Nate Thur- 
mond and Willis Reed. John Havlicck. 

• 'i mi have three years left on yout con 
tract, the one where they gave you 
the entire eastern half of Wisconsin 
plus the Strategic Air Command. 
What then? 

It’s up in the air. 

• With all the money that the other 
league is throwing around, have you 
thought of jumping your contract? 

Nope. 

• What if l told >mi about .1 league 
where you can get 5.000 a game? 
Would you jump? 

Where? 

• Italy. They’ll pay 5.000 lire a game. 
How much is that? 

• 1 don't know S8. S 10. 

Don't tempt me! 

• 1 cw ii and the Bucks go all the 
way this year, won't that be kind of 
early for you to peak? I mean, what 
will you do for an encore at age 24? 
I'll worry about the encore later. Just 

let us win n! That would put me on the 
very top. you know, and even if we didn't 
repeat it'd be all right. We've been all 
the way up the mountain! 

• lew. somebody told me you've de- 
veloped a good Bogart impression. 
Play it again. Sham. 

• Is ill. it it? is that the whole repres- 
sion? 

That's it. 

• h needs work. Lew. Did I .isk >011 
everything? 

Nope. 

• W'hat'd I forget ’ 

You forgot to ask how high is up? 

• I ew how high is up ’ 

Aw. man . . . ! end 
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Tommy Aaron: 

famous for his eagles and his penguins... 



Penguin: a teeny bird living on the famous knitshirt, found 
only in the Munsingwear Grand-Slam 11 Sportswear Collection. 
Worn by over 70 top golfers. In fact - so popular with golfers. 

Aaron never eagles 
without his penguin. 



pipe smokers 
should go 
right to 
Masterpiece. 


See The Fight 
of the Century! 


FRAZIER 

AU 


vs, 


Now Available in 


Because you'll never 


HOME MOVIES 


know how yood a pipe 
cart he until you smoke 
the world's finest pipe 
tobacco. 



8mm Standard or Super 

See the Fight Ol The Champions’ . The 
action, the drama that made this the 
richest gate in history. It's a fight fan's 
collector item. All the highlights and 
excitement. The fierce in-fighting The 
telling punches. Caught by the close 
up lens for your home viewing It's 
your permanent, ringside record of 
boxing history to be seen again and 
again. To order fill in the coupon below 


Select Film Library Dept. 103 

115 W. 31st St.. New York. N. Y. 10001 

$19.95 ppd $9.95 ppd 

Super 8mm Color i Super 8mm B W 
Std 8mm Color □ Std 8mm B W 
approx. 10 minutes running time 
71 Send Free Catalog 

Name 

Address 

City State. Zip 

SORRV NO COO I Add applicable Sal<t» Tan 
AfiimbvWm G'OA«»t Production! in 
association with Fight of the Champions 


Exactly how doyou 
pick the best medium 
for your message? 


There are six major magazines 
that business and industry use 
to advertise to business and 
industry. 

Anti there are three major 
ways to judge them. 

Take editorial coverage. 
Business Week carries more 
business news than Time, 
Newsweek, and Fortune 
combined.* So it's considered 
“must” reading to our audience. 
(In fact, on the average, 
subscribers spend I Vi hours 


with each issue of Business 
Week.) 

Take quality of audience. 
In the higher management 
category — managers and 
officials w hose jobs pay 
SI 5.000 and more — Business 
Week delivers 370,000 readers 
a week. 

Now' take efficiency. 

Your cost to reach these key 
people in Business Week is 
only $23.95 per 1 .(XX). That’s 
28 Vc more efficient than the 


•Sootce I'oydM H*U Co.tr*. 

••Source 1971 W R SinvTHJOii AjsooJtet Reico'CM. Inc Mudy. "Selective MJ'Mti and 


Media Reaching Them." 


next best of the big six general 
business and news weekly 
magazines.** 

Exactly where we are is 
Number One in delivering 
what business needs. That's 
why for 34 consecutive years 
we’ve carried more pages of 
business and industrial 
advertising than any other 
magazine. 

You can’t exactly beat that, 
no matter what our competitors 
might say. 

Business Week 

We mean business. 


A McGRAW Mill MAGAZINE 



To sportsmen the world 
over, active and passive, the 
experience of doing or view- 
ing is incomplete without 
a more or less instant re- 
play. Nowhere, perhaps, has 
civilization loosened more 
tongues more agreeably 
than in Britain, where pubs, 
pints and oldc sports arc 
coctcrnal. On these pages 
appear some of the most fa- 
mous inns, even more re- 
nowned as rehashing clubs 
than watering places. The sport varies from county to coun- 
ty, just as the pub docs. It may be a half-timbered inn set 
in a quiet comer of the countryside near a trout stream, 
or some early Victorian pub in London with frosted-glass 
windows and ornamental tiles, like the Noble Art in Hamp- 
stead, where the customers rub elbows with 'Encry Coo- 
per. the former British heavyweight champion. Or it could 
be a soccer pub in the grimy north of England, all done 
up in Naugahyde and plastic aspidistras, where the locals 
drink bitter and talk with violent partisanship about the 
big pro clubs. One such is the Footballers Amis in Burn- 
ley. in its own way as essential to sporting palaver as Wem- 
bley itself. Whatever the locale, beyond Tudor beams or 
Victorian marble counters, the true sporting pub must 
possess a friendly group of regulars with similar sporting 
interests and a bit of a thirst. 

Inns have been in the habit of advertising themselves 
with painted signboards for 2.000 years or so. and signs 
like the Falcon and the Cock Inn provide a glimpse of a 
vanishing sporting life. Falconry is the oldest and most 
aristocratic of all sports of the field, cockfighting among 
the most barbarous; the kings of England enjoyed and 


practiced both. Though of- 
ten suppressed, cockfight ing 
was tremendously popular 
for many centuries, and a 
few old inns still have cock- 
pits (paved with sheep's 
knucklebones to give the 
birds a nonskid foothold). 
Today cockfighting is ille- 
gal. but even now it is prac- 
ticed on the sly. 

Before settling down to a 
quiet life of beer and skit- 
tles, British pubs sponsored 
a number of other violent pastimes, among them bear- 
baiting, bullbaiting and the dog and duck-pond— all of 
which were advertised on the inn signboards. 

At the Dog and Duck, the 18th-century innkeeper would 
let loose a duck, its wings pinioned, on a large pond. One 
by one the customers’ dogs were unleashed. A consid- 
erable splashing followed. The duck dived, the dogs barked, 
the customers yelled and stamped and bets flew. 

Since, as is well known, the British will bet on anything, 
gambling in one form or another is still focused on the 
local inn. Darts and shove ha’penny have replaced the blood 
and feathers of the 18th century, but the really serious gam- 
bling is on the horse. The Jockey Club was born in an inn, 
and all over Britain there arc famous racing pubs. The 
broad main street of Epsom is lined with them. At the 
Amato, whose sign pictures the Derby winner of 1838. some- 
one chalks up the name of the presumed winner on the 
night before the big race. In the past 25 years this message 
has been right five times, proving nothing much except that 
a horse can run away with your money anywhere — even 
in a British racing pub with the best possible vibrations. 

-“Pamela Knight 


AND A 
MERRIE 
OLDE PINT 
FOR 
THEE 


of the air aiul beasts of the turf share billing kith the cricketer. 
In this instance the team is from Afeopham, in the county of Kent, and 
makes its headquarters at an inn overlooking the cricket pitch. After a 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY GERRY CRANHAM match the / lannelcd men change grounds and the inn has its innings. 
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■ r and sports have been mixing it 
up in Britain since the Romans first moved 
in. In those days cockfights were held on 
the premises of the Cock Inn. Most cock - 
pits disappeared long ago, hut the hunt 
still forgathers at the Fox and Hounds 
ami supporters of the soccer team thrash 
out the finer points in the bar parlour of 
the Footballers Arms. The Air Balloon, 
which started out in the 16th century as 
the Anne Boleyn, is another cricket hang- 
out, while the Kingshohn caters to rug- 






WEST COUNTRY ALES 


ger thirsts, the Noble Art invites debate 
on pugs and such and. at the Sportsman, 
one good shot may well quail another. 




■a 






COCK INN 








PUBS 'ontlmttd 


a r I of sign paint inn flourishes ai the 
H Iti threat! Studio in Cheltenham. Simplicity 
remains the keynote of this traditional craft. 
Business is brisk because there is a certain 
unplanned obsolescence. Even modern vinyl 
paints and varnishes cannot completely pro- 
tect a painted hoard from the English climate. 
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IT 

EVEN FEELS 
AUTOMATIC 



THE MOST AUTOMATIC AUTOMATIC. 

Take hold of the new Kodak Instamatic" X-90 camera. Right off, 
it gives you a good feeling. Solid, dependable, smooth. It even 
feels automatic. And so it is. It does practically everything for you 
automatically. 

Drop in the film cartridge— a spring motor automatically ad- 
vances the film to frame #1, and to the next frame after each 
picture. Aim at a subject— the electric eye automatically com- 
putes and sets the exposure. Flash exposure is set automatically 
as you focus. Signals in the viewfinder light up automatically 
when you need to use flash, or when you need to change the 
magicube (the new flash that doesn't need flash batteries). 

See the new most automatic automatic at your photo dealer s. 
Better still, handle it a bit, and get the feel of it. With fast f/2.8 

Kodak Ektar lens, less than $145. Price subject to chongt without notice. 

KODAK MAKES YOUR PICTURES COUNT. 

Kodak 




by BOB BRINER with FRANK DEFORD 

When he plotted the take-over of pro tennis, the author envisioned immediate riches. Instead 
he found the sport produced only headaches and a girl who was Leslie Howard's grandfather 

IllUSTMtlONS ST JIM IUMA 
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Bob Biincr is a modern Marco Polo, 
for he has i raveled among strange and 
distant peoples and come hack to tell 
his tale Brincr's adventure took place 
in the world of tennis. First under Dave 
Dixon, who conceived the organization, 
and then under Lamar Hunt, Brincr 
helped run World Championship Tennis 
for almost two scars, from its inception 
late in 1967 until he left to enter private 
business in September 1969. 

When he first came to tennis he was 
unknown, but Brincr’s departure was 
viewed with almost universal regret: he 
was considered in mans quarters the only 
logical choice to be the sport's first com- 
missioner. Now just 35. Brincr is the ex- 
ecutive v ice-president of the Texas Chap- 
arrals of the American Basketball As- 
sociation. a position he assumed at the 
start of 1971. 

U ntil I became involved in Dave Dix- 
on's plot to lake over professional 
tennis. I had never seen an ofiicial match 
in my life. Less than a year later I was 
one of the two or three most powerful 
tennis brokers in the world. 

While I can assure you that no past 
experience can prepare a man for this 
position. I was definitely out of my el- 
ement. I had come to New Orleans from 
the office of the Miami Dolphins to work 
under Dixon on the commission that 
was seeking to bring a domed stadium 
to New Or leans. Before that I had been 
a coach and an athletic director at sev- 
eral schools and small colleges in the 
Midwest, where I suppose I was asso- 
ciated with every sport but tennis. Some- 
times I think I must be trying to gam 
working experience in as many sports 
as Lamar Hunt owns. 


The tennis job began all at once on Sat- 
urday, July 22. 1967. The date is worth 
pinpointing for posterity because it was 
at that moment that the game of tennis, 
as it had been known up till then, end- 
ed. The sport today, with the emphasis 
on professionals and open tennis, with 
large amounts of legal prize money and 
greater public acceptance, was effectively 
created that afternoon in New Orleans 
by Dave Dixon. 

Dave, who is now back running the 
stadium commission, is a brilliant man, 
with the most imaginative mind that I 
have ever encountered. His only trou- 
ble is that he spews out so many ideas 
on a regular basis that he has difficulty 
discerning the good ones from the bad. 
That afternoon he was absorbed in a 
magazine article. It was, in fact, one 
that appeared in Sports Ilujsikaiio 
(July 24, 1967), a piece about the pro 
tennis tour, such as it was at that 
time. Dave finished the article, leaned 
back in his living-room chair, and I 
swear this is exactly what he said: 
"Bob, we're going to take over tennis 
and make a fortune at it." By the 
time I left his house that afternoon, 
we had the principles of the coup laid 
out sufficiently to have arrived at the 
conclusion that we would make SI 7.000 
profit every week from the venture. 
As a starter. S 1 7.000 a week. 

Dave gave me the job of finding out 
where the pro tour was. Obviously, if 
you were going to take something over 
and. as a starter, make SI 7.000 a week 
off of it. it was imperative that you at 
least make contact with this something. 
I didn't know it at the time, but this is 


where things get tough in tennis. Con- 
tacting people. On this occasion I was 
literally unable to locate pro tennis for 
three days. At last I discovered that it 
was hidden out in the mountains near 
Binghamton. N.Y . The first person Dave 
and I saw (there being precious few spec- 
tators) was Dennis Ralston. Neither of 
us had the slightest inkling of who he 
was. which is of some interest because 
a couple months later we both quit our 
jobs and founded World Championship 
Tennis to build a tour strictly around 
Dennis Ralston. 

I guess that suburban Binghamton was 
as good a place as any to drop off into 
never-never land, and that is what ten- 
nis is. I am not kidding when I say that 
one of the hardest things in the game is 
to contact people. It used to take me 
days, for instance, to reach Bob Ma- 
laga, the executive director of the 
USLTA. And I had just as much trou- 
ble getting hold of my pro colleague, 
George MacCall. who ran the National 
Tennis League, which then featured Rod 
l.avcr and Pancho Gonzales. 

On the occasions when I could con- 
tact both MacCall and the USLTA and 
arrange a meeting, it was hardly worth 
the effort. I'm sure that the North Ko- 
rean peace talks offer more in the way 
of rational, fruitful dialogue, and those 
negotiations have been going on for al- 
most two decades with no apparent re- 
sult. I can remember a series of meet- 
ings that George and I the pros- had 
with Malaga and Bob Kcllchcr. then the 
president of the USLTA. Before we sat 
down. Kelleher and MacCall would be 
arguing about how MacCall blew the 
Davis Cup a couple years before when 
he was captain or something equally 
germane. Malaga and I would end up 
just silting there while MacCall and Kel- 
Icher screamed. Finally. I just stopped 
going to the meetings. 

Usually, contacting someone in tennis 
was only half the battle, even if it did 
lake you weeks. Tennis people arc not 
like those in any other business activ- 
ity. Give me a normal business ad- 
versary over a tennis ally anytime. 
Tennis people never seem to have any- 
where to go or any thing to do. There 
were many times when I had an ur- 
gent situation staring me in the face, 
but nobody would see me. People 
only wanted to meet me in Monte 
Carlo, San Juan. Rome, Paris- months 
from now. I often wondered whether 

cominurd 
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they made the same suggestion to the 
guy from the bank who called up 
about a late mortgage payment. 

It did not take me long to find out 
the reason for this behavior. Tennis of- 
ficials arc not trying to avoid you. On 
the contrary, all they want to do is to 
meet with you and play tennis. Believe 
me. if war is too important to be left to 
the generals, tennis is too important to 
be left to the players. All that the tennis 
people I was supposed to be talking busi- 
ness with ever wanted to know was where 
my racket was. You’d sit down for a 
vital meeting, with the whole sport hang- 
ing in the balance, and someone would 
inevitably say. “Hey. Bob. where’s your 
gear?” MacCall and Kcllchcr would al- 
ways get a game in after they finished 
screaming at each other. 

Dealing with the USLTA was an ex- 
asperating experience. The contact man 
was usually Malaga. Everybody ought 
to have a Malaga in their organization, 
because he only tells people what they 
want to hear. Of course, in many ways 
I don’t blame Bob for playing Dr. Feel 
Good, because he is in the middle of an 
unmanageable situation that is beyond 
the reach of reality. Under these cir- 
cumstances. there really is no reason ever 
to introduce bad news, since it isn't go- 
ing to make any difference one way or 
the other. 

Ed Turvillc. a former president of the 
USLTA, told me once that the orga- 
nization requires something in the neigh- 
borhood of 89% of its revenues just to 
keep operating. 1 respect Turville. and I 
also have great admiration for last year’s 
USLTA president. Alastair Martin. The 
USLTA could not find two men better 
than these, and if they were unable to 
put the house in any reasonable sort of 
administrative and fiscal order, then 
surely it is a terminal case. There is no 
respect for the USLTA outside of New 
York City, anyway. Some of its district 
officers have told me that they have near- 
ly reached the point of secession. 

Let me give the best — and. I am afraid, 
the saddest — example. When I first be- 
came involved in negotiations with am- 
ateur officials, I was repeatedly pulled 
up short by their impassioned, constant 
references to junior development. Un- 
fortunately. at last I found out what 
junior development is in the USLTA. It 
is something akin to those huge storage 
tanks in New Jersey upon which a finan- 
cial empire turned, because the tanks 


were brimming with soybean oil. Only, of 
course, there really was no soybean oil 
in those tanks. Hermann Gocring once 
said. "When I hear anyone talk of cul- 
ture. I reach for my revolver.” I know 
how he felt, for I soon had the same sen- 
sation whenever anyone in the USLTA 
mentioned junior development— partic- 
ularly if he also worked in a reference 
about “the good of the game." 

In January of 1969 I attended a 
USLTA meeting in Clearwater. Fla., 
which no doubt had been selected as 
the site of the convention because the 
hotel had an ample supply of tennis 
courts. I decided for the good of the 
game to sit in on the crucial junior de- 
velopment meeting, and finally I locat- 
ed the conference, which had been shift- 
ed outside, close by the courts. There 
were perhaps six or eight delegates in at- 
tendance, lounging heavily on the grass. 
No one appeared to have any notes, pro- 
posals, records, budgets, anything of 
substance. After a few minutes the man 
who was running things, sort of, inquired 
if there were any questions, and since 
nobody had any he then called the meet- 
ing and suggested that everyone get in 
a game, for the sake of good old senior 
development. After that I never had any 
real respect for the USLTA. which I re- 
gret. because there arc many fine mem- 
bers who belong to it out there in the 
grass roots w ho care as much about help- 
ing tennis as they do playing it. 

Originally, when Dixon first outlined 
our scheme, we had no intention of get- 
ting involved with amateur tennis. Our 
original plan was merely to sign up the 
existing pros and then run a modern 
tour in the many spanking-new arenas 
across the land. Laver and Ken Rose- 
wall were the ranking professionals then, 
with Pancho Gonzales the best draw- 
ing card and Dennis Ralston the bright- 
est young attraction. 

Shortly after Binghamton. Dixon took 
off for a tournament in London to sign 
up our men. The pros were more or 
less managing themselves in those days. 
Jack Kramer had pulled out, and the 
pros were ripe for take-over, which was 
our luck. The fact was so obvious, how- 
ever, that someone else had determined 
to sign them up. too. That was Mac- 
Call, and he beat Dave to the punch on 
all but one of the big names. 

Denny Ralston, as almost everyone 
in the sport knows, is the most con- 
sistently homesick player. If they held 


Wimbledon in Bakersfield. Calif, every 
year Dennv would never lose a set. Be- 
fore George MacCall had a chance to 
sign him. Denny had lost in the tour- 
nament and, naturally, had taken the 
next plane back to California. He was 
still free. Dave suddenly decided that if 
he could get Ralston and add a couple 
of second-line pros whom MacCall had 
not wanted, he could round out a tour 
with the best amateurs. A great many 
changes came to tennis simply because 
Denny Ralston got homesick. 

Just about everything in tennis is up- 
side down. We had presumed that our 
most difficult task would be in convinc- 
ing the best amateurs to turn pro. Dave 
and I took a hotel suite in New York dur- 
ing Forest Hills '67. extended an invi- 
tation to some players and waited for 
them to arrive. We were stunned: it was 
ducks in a barrel. Most of them, from 
John Ncwcombc, who was the current 
Wimbledon champ, on down were so 
angry at amateur authorities they gave 
us their word on the spot. We had to 
do something in return, so Dave opened 
up an account at Abercrombie & Fitch 
and sent the players over there for some 
sports clothes, as a bonus. 

Signing them up was only a formality. 
We wondered whether Nikki Pilic from 
Communist Yugoslavia would sign. We 
finally decided he would not but ap- 
proached him anyway. He reached for 
the pen faster than Rick Barry. That 
gave us eight players, whom Dave, en- 
visioning a larger distaff appeal, prompt- 
ly christened The Handsome Fight or 
The Handsome Seven and Tony Roche, 
as some of the players began calling it. 
Dave himself went out and purchased a 
toupee. 

None of the players were guaranteed 
big money — by the standards of just 
three years later. Ralston signed for S50.- 
000. Ncwcombc for S45.000, Roche for 

540.000 and the rest down to S25.000. 
Remember, too. these were not salaries — 
these were only guarantees. As disastrous 
as our first year of operation was — I con- 
sider a S300.000 loss disastrous — only 

515.000 of that went to the players who 
fell short in their guarantees. Dave's in- 
stinct was dead right. Had we not been 
so ambitious in establishing an oper- 
ation, we really could have taken over 
tennis for a song. 

We failed, basically , because we were 
too clever for our own good and were 
crushed under too heavy an apparatus. 
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The-Comfort-Shirt 
from Sears. 

It's for men who 
are tired of getting 
it in the neck. 

Know what’s a pain? Lots of dress shirt 
collars. That’s because lots of 
dress shirts have a band in the back of 
their collars shaped like a letter "I". 
Not The- Comfort - Shirt, its collar is 
shaped the same way a neck is shaped. 

Like a “C". And that not only makes 
sense, it helps make The-Comfort-Shirl. 
with its exclusive C-Band* collar, the 
most comfortable dress shirt around. 
The-Comfort-Shirt In a Perma-Prest* 
fabric blended from Fortrel* 
polyester and cotton. In all sorts of 
striped and solid shades. In a choice of 
cuff and collar styles like the 
long-point collar shown here— it’s tho 
one that comes with removable, 
flexible collar stays And at such 
sensible Sears prices, you can 
buy a few and still feel no pain. 
Buy a few. along with gotogether ties, 
at most Sears. Roebuck and Co. 
stores, or through the Catalog. 
P S. Since some men like the 
comfort of short sleeves, 
The-Comfort-Shirt comes that 
way. too. Wonderful. 
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Thunderbird 71: the luxury of choice. 


America's most distinctive personal-luxury car offers 
many luxuries. First among these is choice. Thunderbird 
lets you choose between two beautiful rooflines: the 
formal Landau, or the sleek hardtop. And you have the 
choice of two-door or four-door Thunderbirds. 
Thunderbird gives you a special feeling. That feeling 
starts the minute you buckle-in and take a look at what 
the Bird offers as standard equipment: AM radio: 
SelectShift Transmission: power front disc brakes: 
429 CIO V-8. And the Bird options go right through 
the roof, as always: power sunroof; steel-belted Michelin 
tires; stereosonic tape system: air conditioning with 
automatic temperature control, you name it. 
That's luxury. That's choice. And it's all ready to fly. 

now. at your Ford Dealer s. 
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Dave's concept was that you could pro- 
mote pro tennis just as you did pro foot- 
ball. If you spent a lot of money on 
slick TV commercials, promoted the 
events and staged them attractively in 
modern arenas with some of the world's 
best players, it would be impossible not 
to draw at least 2,000 paying customers 
to every session. Since we intended to 
play five sessions in every town and hit 
two towns a week, this totaled up to a 
minimum of 20,000 spectators a week, 
which meant, as you know, SI 7.000 prof- 
it a week for a starter. 

Unfortunately, as we rapidly discov- 
ered, you cannot successfully promote 
tennis — or anything else, I suppose — as 
you do pro football. Our commercials 
only teased the viewers. They did not 
build identity. You need to blitz a new 
idea on a town, and we didn't even have 
an advance man. Our hoopla and mod- 
ern stunts did not succeed in attracting 
enough curious newcomers, but they did 
manage to alienate the old-line tennis 
dichards. I'll say one thing about tennis 
people. They know a great deal more 
about the sport of tennis than we thought 
they did. 

Dave tinkered with the rules. He elim- 
inated the let serve. He dressed the play- 
ers up in bright colors and encouraged 
fans to cheer and boo, even when the 
ball was in play. He also adopted VASSS, 
Jimmy Van Alcn’s 3 1 -point system. Dave 
was ahead of his time here, since a mod- 
ified form of VASSS is almost univer- 
sally accepted today as a tie-breaker. In 
getting VASSS, though, you also get, 
among other things, Jimmy Van Alen 
in a package deal. This meant that he 
would call me regularly at 7:30 Sunday 
mornings. 

Later in our first year we were sched- 
uled to play a VASSS tournament at 
the Newport Casino, which Jimmy runs. 
He called me up one Sunday at dawn 
and asked if it would be all right if he 
hosted a press luncheon in New York 
at the River Club to help promote the 
tournament. Of course, I was delighted. 
I never heard another word about it 
until the bill for SI, 200 arrived some- 
what later. What was worse. I checked 
around with some newspapermen and 
discovered that the whole luncheon was 
devoted to boosting VASSS, with hard- 
ly a word about our tournament. I can 
understand why Jimmy is still a mil- 
lionaire. He was always asking me to 
put the bite on Lamar Hunt to help 


spruce up the Tennis Hall of Lame in 
Rhode Island. 

Anyway, we came into Newport for 
the tournament, and it was set up as a 
two-tiered affair. First, there was a round 
robin, with the four players who made 
the most VASSS points moving on into 
a final round. Cliff Drysdale was one of 
the smarter birds that we had in WCT, 
and he figured out — don't ask me how 
this worked, but it did. believe me — 
that if he lost one particular set to Butch 
Buchholz he would get into the finals, 
but if he won it there was a good chance 
that he would be eliminated. Having been 
clever enough to have doped this out. 
you would have thought that Cliff would 
have thrown the set tactfully, the way 
you’re supposed to fix things. Not Cliff. 
He started serving balls into the stands 
and blooping forehands into the gen- 
eral direction of the America's Cup. 
Buchholz didn't have a clue as to what 
was happening, and neither did anyone 
else in the crowd until Van Alen caught 
on and commandeered the microphone, 
which he was never far from, and start- 
ed screaming at me and Drysdale and 
WCT in general, saying that the whole 
thing was our fault. 

The single greatest mistake made with 
our game involved the playing surface. 
Artificial turf was coming into fashion 
then, and Dixon decided that it was just 
the stylish sort of thing to help bring ten- 
nis up to date, fie worked a deal with 
Monsanto to make us a court, and Dave 
and I went down to Miami to inspect 
it. Now, neither one of us could play 
very well, but on this occasion he tapped 
a little serve toward me and the ball hit 
the turf and skidded past like a meteor. 
Monsanto had invented a rally-free 
tennis court. 

Although Dave came to admit that 
the surface might be a trifle slick, he 
would not abandon it; he had decided 
that a certain number of people would 
pay, in every town, just to come out 
and see the artificial turf and walk on it 
after the matches. We even made one 
commercial that celebrated, for a whole 
minute, nothing but the court. Dave al- 
ways figured its attraction in our equa- 
tions. He would say, for instance, "Well, 
we will draw about 1.000 or so old ten- 
nis fans this night. 1.S00 new ones and 
a couple hundred more who want to 
see the court." Always we figured a cou- 
ple hundred more pay ing to see the court. 
It became a verity, like one for the pot. 


Certainly I never seriously questioned 
the proposition. Indeed, there were very 
few people who did not believe that the 
whole scheme would go big (including 
Frank Deford — F.D.], The players nev- 
er once suggested that it would be too 
grueling for them to compete in tw o tour- 
naments a week until we made our first 
trip, going all the way from Kansas City 
to St. Louis. 

Monsanto threw in with us, and so 
did Scars, which agreed to work a na- 
tional tie-in, providing ticket outlets, 
promotion and tennis balls wherever we 
played. The man who had previously 
run the company's chain-saw program 
was put in charge. He commissioned two 
songs, classics that I'm sure you will re- 
call, entitled Doing the Serve and Ser- 
ving Yon, My Love. Scars also agreed to 
outfit the players, dressing each in a uni- 
form that was supposed to be color-co- 
ordinated to match his style, psychology, 
temperament, game, eye and skin color 
and anything else that occurred to Dave 
whenever he was discussing the outfits. 
He was down in Australia shortly be- 
fore our U.S. tour opened, embellishing 
the clothes angle at each stop. One time 
he added yet another ingredient, inform- 
ing the press that the outfits had been 
created by one of the most famous de- 
signers in America. One of the report- 
ers had the temerity to inquire just who 
this American Cardin might be. Without 
blinking an eye, Dave said his name 
was Antonio Conigliaro and kept on 
talking. Dave always could think fast. 

Unfortunately, there were times when 
his thinking could gel stuck in a groove. 
Shortly after our initial planning had 
begun, Dave convinced Lamar Hunt to 
invest in WCT. In deference to Lamar, 
Dave was determined to start the tour 
off in February of 1968 in Kansas City, 
where Lamar's football team, the Chiefs, 
played. Now the absolute key to the 
whole concept of the WCT operation 
was that we would lift pro tennis out of 
rinky-dink gymnasiums and backwater 
small-town courts and display it in the 
country's plush new coliseums. When 
we could not get dates at the Municipal 
Auditorium in Kansas City, Dave re- 
fused to start off in another city. So we 
opened in a decrepit livestock ghetto 
called the American Royal Arena. The 
place smelled like a barn, and spectator 
accommodations, in keeping with this 
atmosphere, were on the order of stalls. 
These facts were well known to local rcs- 
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idcnts who took the precaution of lock- 
ing the doors of their homes and re- 
fusing to talk to strangers on the chance 
that they might be shanghaied into com- 
ing to the matches. 

St. Louis was the next stop, where 
the players were to compete for some- 
thing called the World Cup. to he do- 
nated by a public-spirited automobile 
dealer. The World Cup never made an 
appearance: nor. for that matter, did 
many fans. We would have taken a bath 
under any circumstances, but our plight 
was not enhanced by the fact that the 
ticket sellers* union was having a dis- 
pute with Sears and the members stopped 
selling tickets. So we had an 18.000- 
scat building rented and nobody selling 
tickets. And tickets we had. There was 
a company in Fort Smith. Ark. that was 
turning out more WCT tickets than 
Hein/ has cans— not varieties, cans. We 
had tickets on order for nearly every con- 
ceivable scat in America. We had dif- 
ferent tickets for the carly-wcck tour- 
naments and the weekend tournaments. 
We had different tickets for college cam- 
pus arenas. We had different tickets if 
you came with a child and different tick- 
ets if you were a child. We had general- 
admission tickets, reserved-scat tickets 
and something called "gold row*' tickets. 

In the midst of everything in St. Lou- 
is. our friend Jimmy Van Alcn showed 
up. since he was scheduled to present 
the nonexistent World Cup. He looked 
up at the scoreboard, which read st. 
louis BLUES and visitors. Since the 
players were all dressed in their color- 



coordinated outfits. Jimmy thought it 
would be a capital idea to also get 
scoreboard signs saying reds, whites, 
greens and so on. He asked Dixon if 
he could. Dave had a hundred other 
things on his mind, most of them cost- 
ing money, but Jimmy persisted until, 
abscntniindcdly. Dave made the mistake 
of saying that it sounded all right to 
him. Jimmy went out and ordered the 
signs, which arrived right at the end of 
the tournament. We got the bill a bit 
later. We lost $30,000 in three days in 
St. Louis, playing in an excellent arena 
in a town that we had saturated with 
TV commercials. It just wasn’t working 
like pro football. 

Luckily, we made money at the next 
stop. Shreveport. In fact, it was the only 
place we made money. The reason we 
did was because we couldn’t play in 
Shreveport; the truck got lost with the 
Monsanto rally-free court, and the com- 
pany had to forfeit a bond for this error. 
Everything was going fine, but. unfor- 
tunately. the truck found the next stop, 
Orlando. One session there we drew 87 
people. 

Then on to Miami. The players were 
very nearly in revolt, so Dave agreed to 
call in as a consultant Mike Davies, who 
had been a peripheral player but a wise 
head on the old tour. By now we were 
running out of time. I was working as 
an advance man, although most of the 
time I was a retreat man or a double- 
back man. In many towns the directive 
from Sears head office had not even ar- 
rived when the tour did, and the local 
manager would have literally no idea 
who we were or what we wanted when 
we showed up. I think some of them sus- 
pected that we were out to rob them. 

I was in Des Moines when I ivccivcd 
word that we were going to meet in Dal- 
las to assess the situation. Dixon asked 
me if we should play Des Moines and 
then quit or quit before Des Moines. It 
was not a hard choice. My considered 
opinion was that we should only play 
Des Moines in the event that the truck 
could not find Des Moines, and thus 
we could get paid for not playing. I was 
numb by now. It was about this time 
that we received word that 10,000 rack- 
ets we had ordered for Racket Nights 
had arrived from Pakistan. 

The Dallas meetings ended the tour 
as it had been planned. Poor Dave, who 
had lost a great deal of money, dropped 
out and Lamar took over. Dave was in 


tennis less than six months and left, sta- 
tistically. a failure. Let the record show, 
instead, that he changed the game more 
than any other man. Long before our 
tour had even begun, tennis had turned 
open with Wimbledon. Dave’s signing 
of The Handsome Eight was a signif- 
icant factor intilting the balance in favor 
of the open hawks in the amateur coun- 
cils. The game was changed by Dave 
Dixon, and that is his legacy. 

Amazingly, once Lamar made up his 
mind to go ahead with WCT. we turned 
the whole operation around in very short 
order. I was now in charge, but it was 
Mike Davies— whom I brought in as 
my full-time associate — who provided us 
with the necessary elementary logic. Ear- 
lier. when Mike had been summoned as 
a consultant to forestall the Miami mu- 
tiny. he had asked Dave how the whole 
setup worked. Dave said: "It's easy, 
Mike. We run the whole show. We rent 
the arena, put up the prize money, pro- 
mote the tournament, advertise it. pay 
for the officials and the players, trans- 
portation, and we — " 

"I sec your whole problem, Dave,” 
Mike interrupted. "You pay them. Be- 
fore. they always paid us." Operating 
from that simple premise, we never again 
lost on a tournament. Of course, that is 
not to say we made a great deal, either, 
right away. 

There were several occasions when we 
made up to five or six different "final of- 
fers” to promoters. Mike and I would 
take turns playing the heavy. One of us 
would demand a high price. If we got 
the deal, fine. If not. the other one of 
us would call back, apologize for his 
rude, uninformed associate and start off 
at a lower price. 

It was not always an easy sell, and get- 
ting action for our lesser players was al- 
ways tough. We were going into To- 
ronto one time, and Mike figured he 
could spot Pierre Barthes there. Pierre 
was not a hot market item. Dave had in- 
cluded him in The Handsome Eight 
mostly, I think, because he was unques- 
tionably handsome and also had an even 
more handsome wife. She was an in- 
ternational model from Toronto and the 
granddaughter of Leslie Howard, the late 
British actor. Pierre was also adept at 
many parlor tricks. He could, for ex- 
ample. flip a coin high in the air and 
then kick it with his heel before it hit 
the ground, knocking it right into his 
coat pocket. Unfortunately, we were 
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Trying to get you r family settled in the suburbs 
can be very unsettling if "the friendly neighbor- 
hood supermarket" turns out to be in another 
neighborhood. 

So with many families who move, the first 
thought has to be a second car. 

And that's where we come in. We're 


GMAC General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 

And General Motors dealers who use 
GMAC make it less complicated for people to 
buy cars. (Including second cars.) By financing 
your car, car insurance and creditor life insur- 
ance. Also trucks and appliances. Right where 
you buy. Quickly. With consideration. 


At a cost you can live with. 

So you won't have to watch your family 
grow old just getting to the supermarket. 

GMAC 

FINANCING 

We uncomplicate things 


In your own best interest — always remember, the most economical way to buy on time is to pay down as much as you can and pay the balance as soon as you can. 


km r 
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Red Wing 
Introduces 
Great Outdoor 
Boots 

We call them G. O. Boots, for 
short, and so may you. Or you may 
call them your Saturday boots, or 
do-your-own-thing-in boots, 
almost-any-day-but-work boots. 
Because that's what they're 
for — and they're just great for it. 
So come pick out your favorite 
pair at your nearby Red Wing 
dealer’s. Then G. O. see how great 
your day off can be. 


G. 0. BOOTS... 
great to get out in 



RED WING 
SHOES 

[3ED M0R3® 


RED WING SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. G . RED WING. MINNESOTA 55066 



j; Revolutionary Idea! 
r Give yourself 


Sports Illustrated 

— for your birthday. 


Helps Shrink Painful Swelling 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Caused 
By Inflammation And Infection 

Also Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief in Many Cases 
from Pain and Burning Itch in Such Tissues. 


There’s an exclusive medication which 
actually helps shrink painful swelling 
of hemorrhoidal tissues caused by in- 
flammation. And in many cases it gives 
prompt relief for hours from rectal 
itching and pain in such tissues. 

Tests by doctors on patients showed 


while it gently relieved such pain, it 
also helped reduce swelling of these 
tissues. 

The medication used in the tests was 
Preparation H ‘ . So prescription is 
needed for Preparation H. In ointment 
or suppository form. 


pushing tennis players— although if any- 
one had been looking for a tennis play- 
er with an educated heel, we would have 
been sitting pretty. Anyway, this par- 
ticular time Mike was selling some of 
our guys to the Toronto promoter, and 
he remembered that Mrs. Barthes came 
from there. Suddenly Mike screamed 
into the phone: “And you've got to take 
Barthes, because he's married to a girl 
from Toronto who is Leslie Howard's 
grandfather." 

The guy on the phone yelled back: 
”1*11 take him! I've got to sec the guy 
play tennis who's married to Leslie How- 
ard's grandfather." 

By the summer of 1968 we were pre- 
pared to go on the attack again. NVc 
signed Marty Ricssen as our ninth pro 
and followed up by adding Ray Moore 
and Tom Okkcr. I think this signaled 
to the tennis world that we were in busi- 
ness to stay, although it was not until 
1969 that the tour began to take some 
real direction. It was only then we re- 
alized that owning players was not 
enough; it was necessary to own some 
prestige events as well. The 1971 WCT 
tour, featuring 32 top professionals on 
a weekly tournament circuit, is the im- 
plementation of that plan. 

Ironically, our original idea for WCT 
tournaments involved a deal with the 
USLTA that would have bought peace 
in tennis for at least two years and per- 
haps even established a foundation of 
lasting coexistence. The USLTA joined 
with us in ironing out the arrangement, 
hut then, typically, it put us off for 
months, stalled, double-talked and final- 
ly exhibited straight-out rudeness toward 
Mike Davies, who had succeeded me as 
head of WCT. It was after this hap- 
pened that Lamar, in effect, said; "O.K.. 
let’s see who'll sign the last check." 

I would hope that, finally, amateur 
oflicials understand Lamar. There arc 
two things they should he clear about. 
First, however privately philanthropic 
Lumur Hunt may be. tennis is a busi- 
ness to him. Second, he cannot he twist- 
ed into contravening the decisions of 
the men who work for him. Lamar is 
the best boss a man could ever work 
for. and he delegates real authority to 
those he hires. If the amateurs want to 
work with World Championship Tennis 
in order to bring order to the sport and 
advance the whole game, they only have 
to begin talking a good game instead 
of always looking for one. * NO 
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Give-n’-Take Slacks 
from Sears. 
Because we figure 
slacks have to give 
a little to take a lot. 

The same thing that makes our 
Give-n'-Take Slacks stretchable, 
makes them durable. The fabric. 
An exclusive blend of Trevira* 
polyester. Avril* rayon and Lycra® 
spandex. It takes a fabric like that to 
give a little while it's taking a lot. 
And because it's a Perma-Prest*- fabric. 

Give-n'-Take Slacks come out of the 
washer and tumble dryer ready for a lot 
more giving and taking— without any 
ironing at all. Give-n'-Take Slacks. 
They're available at most Sears. 
Roebuck and Co. stores, and through 
the Catalog— in striped or solid colors 
and three cuts— Trim n' Tight, 
Trim Regular or Full Cut. 




TRUE’S DISCOVERY: 

U.S. Gov’t. Patent No. 3,396,733 



A lot of cigarettes have filters. Only True 
has this tar and nicotine reduction system, so 
unique it’s patented by the U.S. Government. 

True is lowest in both tar and nicotine of the 
20 best-selling brands. Lower, in fact, than 99% 
of all other cigarettes sold. 

Think about it. Doesn’t it all add up to True? 


True Regular 12 mgs."iar”. 07 mgs. nicotine. True Menthol 13 mgs. "tar". 0.7 mgs. nicotine, avg. per cigarette. FTC Report. Nov. 70. 


PEOPLE 


Now for the news from Cred- 
ibility (lap, Colorado— 

Here i\ Hill Ringsby. the truck- 
ing tycoon and owner of Den- 
ver's ABA Rockets, responding 
to rumors that he is about to 
hire NBA Coach Alex Hannum: 
"He wanted to hire out as our 
coach and general manager. I 
wouldn't hire him because I 
frankly believe I can get a bet- 
ter man. Any man who can't 
make the playoffs with a super- 
player like Elvin Ifaycs isn't 
much of a coach in my book." 

And here is Ringsby.ncxl day. 
after hiring Hannum as club 
president, general manager and 
coach: "We've courted Hannum 
for two years and we finally land- 
ed him ... we want to win a 
championship and. given a rea- 
sonable length of time, he'll do 
it. He’s a champion." 

Well, it is always nice to know 
where one stands. Lots of luck 
out there. Coach Ales. If that 
was Ringsby's idea of a two- 
year courtship it ought to be one 
heck of a marriage. 

• Question: Who isthiscrcaturc? 
Answer: This is Bruin Goalie 
Gerry Cheevers. 

Question: Wha. . . 

Answer: Perfectly simple, really. 
Gerry has been painting those 
stitches on his mask to represent 
all the actual sewing-up he would 
have needed if he had not been 
wearing it every time he was 
whapped in the head by an in- 
coming shot. 

Question: Boy, he's smart, huh? 
Answer: Sure he's smart. You 
thought he was just another pret- 
ty face? 

And in the Sporting Arts De- 
partment we have: 

Mike Reid, the Bengal tackle, 
who finally got to perform as 
solo pianist with the Cincinnati 
Orchestra. Back in Chapter One 
(SI. Sept. 21, 1970) you will re- 
call that Reid was having trou- 
ble practicing for his guest ap- 


pearance because he dislocated 
an index finger in an exhibition 
game. So now the big day ar- 
rives. Reid plays Liszt's Funi- 
railles. an untitled work of his 
own and a few pop numbers, 
and the critic for the Cincinnati 
Enquirer writes: "I think he 
made a wise decision in choosing 
sports as a career." 

Plus Greg Cook. Bengal quar- 
terback, a serious painter in his 
spare time. Cook is currently 
learning to paint with his left 
hand while he waits for his right 
shoulder to heal following a lit- 
tle surgery. 

And how about Herbert von 
Karajan, the great Austrian con- 
ductor and equally great sports 
nut? Seven hours before the pre- 
miere of the Fiiteiio he was pro- 
ducing and directing himself at 
the Sal/burg Easter festival, von 
Karajan took his S25.000 Ford 
fastback 500 hp GT 40 coupe 
for a relaxing little spin. Zip- 
ping around a curve, von Ka- 
rajan met a heavy diesel truck 
coming at him on the wrong side 
of the twisting mountain road, 
managed to avoid it but skid- 
ded, rolled the car a couple of 
limes and landed in a ditch. 
Saved by his seal belt, the con- 
ductor clambered out of the 
wreckage, called his chauffeur 



from a nearby farmhouse, told 
him to bring the Rolls-Royce 
and made it back to Salzburg 
in plenty of time to conduct his 
Fidelia on schedule. After which 
he cabled his dealer and ordered 
a new S25.000 Ford fastback 500 
hp GT 40 coupe. 

Three Sporting Notes from 
Across the Sea: 

I : Over in I ngland we have Mrs. 
Diane ( otterell. owner of a 
wholesale bacon firm, who runs 
a tight ship. "I am loyal to my 
employees and I expect them to 
be loyal to me,” she says brisk- 
ly. "I will not have people play- 
ing about when they arc sup- 
posed to be working." And 
that's why she fired her husband. 
John. According to the London 
Daily Express. Mrs. Cotlercll be- 
gan to notice John's "marked 
reluctance to get out of bed at 
5 a.m.," and when he took to 
playing golf on company time, 
that was it. She has said she'll 
give him a second chance, how- 
ever. if he starts getting out of 
bed early and confining his golf 
to weekends, terms which sound 
O.K. to John. He says. “I was 
a lousy golfer anyway." 

Oh. yes. Mrs. Cotlercll added, 
as she prepared John's lunch. "I 
love my work, but don't gel the 
wrong idea. In this house my 
husband wears the trousers, and 
even when I sacked him he still 
paid me my housekeeping mon- 
ey and the household bills, even 
though I knew it came out of the 
firm. I don't want equality for 
women." she said. "I just don't 
believe in that sort of nonsense." 

II: Mrs. Joan Wilkes, for all we 
know, doesn't believe in all that 
equality nonsense either. Mrs. 
Wilkes is the English lady who 
won S80I.446 on the soccer 
pools and rushed right out to 
buy a new bulldozer. Her line 
of work is running a six-man de- 
molition team, which explains 
why, upon hearing that she'd 



won. she bubbled prettily, "I'll 
get more thrill from buying a 
bulldozer than splashing out on 
new clothes or a holiday." 

Ill: Actor Robert M or ley has de- 
clined an invitation to become 
vice-president of the Reading 
press football team. "No," Mr. 
Morlcy said. "I am afraid I abso- 
lutely hate football and every- 
thing to do with it." And then, 
just in ease somebody some- 
where might have missed the 
point, he added later, "I’m sor- 
ry, but I think it's degrading to 
the human spirit tokick a ball. In 
fact. I think it's degrading to the 
human spirit to kick anything." 

♦ Which brings us to this pic- 
ture of that well-known human 
spirit. Kaquel Welch, kicking a 
ball. Now really, Morley, what 
is so degrading about that? In 
fact, Morlcy . one might even say 
it is uplifting. 
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Wilson T2000.The little wires 


Too many metal rackets would have you believe 
they can help you play more powerful, more con- 
trolled tennis simply because they are metal rackets. 

They should know better. 

The WILSON T2000. grand-daddy of them all, had 
the edge on them right from the start: a patented 
string suspension system called the crown-and-wrap. 
It can help you do almost everything better. 

The crown-and-wrap system leaves the strings 
free to give and take tension, to accommodate one 
another, to deliver the perfect degree of pace and angle 
that your head is asking for when it swings your arm 
and racket into a shot. 

Taut strings on tight wires... like live nerves. The 
racket is hypersensitive. Ordinary rackets, frame- 
strung, can't give you the “feel” you need, for example, 
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to finesse a neat drop shot. 

Cutting loose on a smash or a can- 
nonball serve, the whole head of the 
racket acts like a small trampoline, 
powering the ball back at many times 
your own strength. Man, it satisfies! 

But. let’s Ik? realistic: nobody hits 
them all dead-center. How about all 
those times you settle for getting just a piece of the 
racket on the ball? 

The crown allows some “give" around the edges of 
the frame, which wouldn’t happen if the strings went 
into the frame. So the T*J(KK) can respond to those off- 
target hits with all the authority that most rackets 
save for bulls-eyes. 

That’s the kind of help you need from a racket. 
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are a big help to your game. 


Tennis people would know that. Only someone who has 
a deep understanding of what happens when ball 
meets racket could conceive the advantages of a crown- 
and-wrap suspension... or the mobility and balance of 
an Astro-Bow frame... or the sure feel of 
a top-grade calfskin grip. 

All of which explains why the Wilson T2000, Ik 
first of the metal rackets, is still the lx*st. Machine- 
tested for durability. Tournament-tested for playability. 
No complaints. 

If you're an average player and can use some help 
putting speed on the ball, you should buy the "R Flex" 
model. The “Firm Flex" model is slightly stiffen to give 
our power-hitting friends better control of their big 
game. 

The T2000 is the only metal racket that gives you 


such a choi ce of fl exes. F urther proof of our concern that 
, r> \. you get the fairest chance to enjoy 

A ' tennis more by playing it better. 

\ \ We hope you will read that 

^ A same concern in all the other 

r rackets and the tennis balls 
I that have made Wilson the 
name of the game. 

.UKEaOTI, anyone? 


WILSON and TJOOO 
an* trademarks < 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 



Small cruising sailboats that can be trailed to beckoning water all 
over the country are a fascinating new lure for the landlocked sailor 


Drop the keel, pop the top 


P’lephant Butte. N. Mex., is not the 
— kind of place one associates w ith 
cruising sailboats. There is something 
miragelike about it: parching desert 
w inds. sentinel cacti and sails shimmer- 
ing in the sun. Yet just as at many other 
unlikely ports far from the sea. at El- 
ephant Butte fleets of tiny cruising boats 
arc stinging over the available water like 
gulls blown far inland by a gale. 

Towing a house trailer across Death 
Valley or up into the Rockies may be en- 
thralling. but to sail your own home on 
a lake rimmed by mountain spires, to 
thread through desert arroyos or up a 


meandering river under sail: to be driv- 
en by nothing noisier than williwaws: 
these arc experiences at once slightly in- 
credible and truly satisfying. 

Because conventional sailboats are not 
specifically designed for this kind of sail- 
ing. it has taken a special type of boat 
to open up the new frontier. Boats with 
deep keels draw too much water, and 
they arc awkward to tow on high-speed 
turnpikes. Additionally, launching and 
retrieval require special lifts or marine 
railways that cost anywhere from SIO 
to S35 a clip. There is another, less ob- 
vious. disadvantage to deep-keel boats. 


With his boat tied up at a marina or 
stored in a boatyard, an owner finds it 
difficult to work on the vessel; it is far 
easier for him to pick up a telephone 
and order the job done. Since a yard 
may charge SI I an hour for labor alone, 
this common malaise frequently puts up- 
keep costs into orbit. 

Some sailors believe the answer to the 
deep-keel, small-boat dilemma is a com- 
bination ballast keel and centerboard. 
This, they argue, permits trailing and 
shallow -water sailing with good perfor- 
mance. But centerboard boats, no mat- 
ter how stable initially, have never quite 
managed to erase the feeling that cen- 
terboard is synonymous with capsi/e. 
And the gusts that come down moun- 
tain passes and sweep across deserts and 
plains arc certain to put to the test, with 
shocking suddenness, a manufacturer’s 
claim that his boat is self-righting. Final- 
ly. small cruising boats (of less than 30 
feet, say) arc uniformly short of head- 
room for anyone who is more than 4 
feet tall. 

So. for the self-sufficient sailor-camp- 
er who is attracted to inland sailing, 
who is w illing to moor his boat in his ga- 
rage and launch and rig his boat him- 
self but wants to live aboard in rea- 
sonable comfort and sail virtually with- 
out fear of capsizing, what's the solu- 
tion? Maybe a cruiser with a top that 
pops and a keel (hat drops. 

Pop-top drop-keclers range from a tiny 
fiber-glass 17-footer called the Venture 
17. through the swift C’al-21 and husky 
Santana 21. to bigger boats like the 24- 
foot Seafarer Sail ’n Trail. Some boats 
have pop tops, while others, such as the 
Santana 21. do not. All. however, are 
identified by a distinctive footprint: some 
form of drop keel. 

As the name suggests, this is a keel 
that may be lowered and retracted. It 
slides up and down like a centerboard, 
but there the resemblance ends. Where 
the centerboard is basically a pivoted, 
weightless foil designed more to help a 
boat beat against the wind than to pre- 
vent capsizing, the drop keel performs 
both functions. Put another way. when 
down and locked in position the weight- 
ed drop keel holds a boat on her feet, 
thereby freeing her crew from the fear 
of being precipitously tipped over. When 
winched up inside the boat, a drop keel 
allows her to skim through water only 
inches deep or to be hauled smoothly 
up on a trailer at any one of thousands 

continued 



WANTED: 

College men and women for man- 
agement positions in government. 
Must meet physical requirements. 
Financial aid available for in- 
college trainees, or applicants 
can enroll in special training 
course on graduation. Stateside 
and/or overseas travel 
guaranteed. 


Here’s a government position with a 
real future for both men and women. 
An officer's job in the Air Force. A 
management level job in anybody's 
book. Certainly, there's no better 
way to get the experience and train- 
ing needed for executive responsi- 
bility. 

If you have two years of college 
remaining, you could find yourself 
earning an Air Force commission 
while you learn, through the Air 
Force ROTC two-year program. 
Along with college credits and a 
commission, you'll receive $50 each 
month as a student. And upon grad- 
uation, that management position 
we promised will be waiting for you. 
If an advanced degree is in your 
plans, you'll be happy to learn that 
the Air Force has a number of out- 
standing programs to help you fur- 
ther your education. 

If you’re in your final year of col- 


lege. you can get your commission 
through the Air Force Officer Train- 
ing Program. It is open to all college 
grads, both men and women, who 
qualify. 

Check it out. You’ll find that the 
Air Force is one career that offers 
something for everyone. Nearly 430 
different jobs, ranging from aero- 
nautical engineering to zoology, 
with almost everything else, includ- 
ing flying, in between. But whatever 
your duties, you'll soon discover 
that the Air Force will let you move 
just as far and as fast as your tal- 
ents can take you. 

So look ahead and let your col- 
lege years pay off for you with a 
managerial position in the U.S. Air 
Force. Just send in this coupon or 
write to USAF Military Personnel 
Center, Dept. A, Randolph AFB, 
Texas 78148, and get your postgrad- 
uate career off the ground. 

Find yourself in the 


USAF Military Personnel Center 
Dept. A 

Randolph AFB. Texas 78148 

Please send me more information 
on: 

□ Officer Training School 

□ Air Force ROTC Program 

NAME AGE 

(please print) 

ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 

PHONE DATE OF GRADUATION 

SCHOOL 


I understand there is no obligation. 


United Stales Air Force 
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of launching ramps found throughout 
this country on rivers, lakes and coves. 
In addition, because a drop-keel boat is 
not propped up high in the tow car’s slip- 
stream by a three- or four-foot fixed 
keel, towing her home to dry-land an- 
chorage instead of an expensive ma- 
nna becomes a brcc/c. 

The other key to the type, the pop 
top. is not exclusive to drop-keclcrs. In 
fact, the best known pop-topper of all 
is not a drop-keel boat but one with a 
ballast keel: the O'Day 23ccntcrboardcr. 
This is a spitfv little gem which not only 
sails well enough to win races but whose 
entire lid almost lifts right off. By crank- 
ing on a mechanism whose principle 
O'Day borrowed from automotive 
campers, the skipper of a 23 elevates 
his cabin top, convcrlinga "down" head- 
room of only 4' 7" to a heady "up” head- 
room of 6' 4". Cloth screens and vinyl 
curtains are provided to close the gap. 
The difference a pop top makes to cruis- 
ing can be appreciated by anyone who 
has spent a night pinned in claustro- 


phobic humidity to the bunk cushions 
of a midget’s cabin. 

King of the drop-keel pop-top trade 
is a bearded 36-year-old Californian 
named Roger MacGregor who builds 
the Venture line at Costa Mesa, almost 
within sight of the Pacific. \s MacGregor 
explains it. the idea of mass-producing 
drop-keclcrs grew out of a class protect 
in a business course he attended at Stan- 
ford as a master’s candidate. "The prot- 
ect was to find a market that as yet 
hadn't been exploited fully." MacGregor 
says, "From what I'd seen, most boat- 
builders were hopeless as businessmen; 
many wouldn't know a time and mo- 
tion study if they saw one." What was 
needed, says MacGregor, was a boat 
with a price set as low as possible by ef- 
ficient production and sufficient volume. 
With his training, he figured he could 
cut it where others had failed. 

I ike so many other boatbuildcrs. 
MacGregor's start was in the backyard. 
He designed a 2 1 -foot sloop and began 
molding it in his garage. That was sev- 


en years ago. Since then he has moved 
to a sprawling, ever-spreading Costa 
Mesa plant where pioduclion has 
reached 1 3 boats a day . I ast year he 
grossed $6 million vv hile others were hard 
hit by the recession, partly because he 
has a knack for cost shaving. I or sim- 
plicity he color-codes such things us drill- 
ing jigs and compartmentalizes every step 
of production. Thus he docs not need 
boatbuildcrs of classic skills and classy 
wages. His gang of thick-maned coed 
assemblers doesn't really need to know 
it is working on a boat, let alone its 
si/c. "Boat builders' He picks them up 
wherever he finds them." grumbles one 
of MacGregor's competitors, a man who 
believes things have been going downhill 
since Nelson's day. 

"When we need holes drilled for a 
22's bow pulpit we don't confuse 'em 
by telling 'em to drill holes on a 22." ex- 
plains MacGregor. "We simply tell 'em 
to drill the red ones." This ingenious 
cost-paring, plus such ploys as listing 
indispensable items like mooring cleats. 
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YOUR USF&G AGENT 
CAN INSURE: 
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Businesses, buildings, 
lives, homes, valuables: that’s 
what your USF&G agent can 
insure. He’s the insurance 
professional, the independent 
businessman you can trust 
for competent, personalized 
counseling that helps protect 
so much of what you value. 
Consult him with confidence 
as you would your doctor or 
lawyer. He’s listed in your 
Yellow Pages. 


USF&G, 


The w w I UW Companies 
United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., Fidelity & Guaranty Life 
Insurance Co., Fidelity & Guaranty 
Insurance Underwriters. Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., Thomas Jefferson Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N.Y., 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto. Casualty / Fire / Marine 
/ Multi-Line / Life / Group Insur- 
ance / Fidelity / Surety Bonds. 


BOATING ronlinurd 


sails and bunk cushions as "optional 
extras," has enabled MacGregor to list 
his Ventures at lovely low prices. The 
bare Venture 17 has a tab of SI. 595; 
the 21. SI, 995; the 22. $2,295; the 222 
(a pop-top) 52,495; and the 24, Ven- 
ture's biggest model, S2.995- By com- 
parison, the Rolls-Royce of the class, 
the Seafarer 24, costs S4.750, and that 
is minus extras that can hike the price 
to S8.000. 

"People simply won’t believe a boat 
can sell for such low prices," says Mac- 
Gregor. "and I find myself in the po- 
sition of having to justify them. The 
trouble with my colleagues is thut they 
have five men doing 10 jobs, where I 
teach my people only one job and let 
them do nothing else. It is not so dif- 
ficult to build a boat. A motorcycle is 
built with far more precision and a lot 
more parts, yet you can get one for S600. 
A motorcycle is 50 times the bargain." 

MacGregor believes his rivals err by 
picturing sailing as difficult and danger- 
ous. "Our booth at one boat show was 


set up next to an exhibitor who had a 
demonstrator hiking out on a trapeze. 
It looked exciting and thrilling, O.K., 
but you should have seen the women 
coming down the aisle with their hus- 
bands. They’d take one look at that girl 
flying way out there on that wire and 
do a 90-dcgrce turn." Advertisements 
depicting driving spray and heeling boats 
just aren't conducive to good selling, he 
contends. It makes sailing look too 
tricky, frightening neophytes away. 

Drop-keclcrs of many brands, shapes 
and si7.es have infiltrated the U.S. from 
coast to coast and border to border. 
They arc not exclusive to inland wa- 
ters; many ply the Atlantic and Pacific 
as well as the Gulf of Mexico and Great 
Lakes. One of the biggest fleets any- 
where, however, graces Albuquerque. 
Engineer John Culp, who moonlights as 
a MacGregor dealer, is one who sails a 
Venture out of that arid port. When he 
isn’t cruising Elephant Butte Reservoir, 
Culp tows his boat to other lakes and 
rivers, annually covering more than 


10,000 miles by road on vacations and 
weekend jaunts. A far piece to East- 
erners may be only a putt down the 
pike to Westerners like Culp. Recently 
he rolled to Marina del Rey near Los 
Angeles for a taste of saltwater cruis- 
ing. On the way he and his family, like 
many drop-keel sailors, saved on motel 
bills by living aboard ship at roadside. 

When Culp reaches the launching 
ramp at Elephant Butte, he and his wife 
swing into a smooth routine. First they 
back boat and trailer to the water’s edge. 
Next they shove the boat free and scram- 
ble aboard to step her mast, set up the 
shrouds and rig her boom. Finally they 
bend on her sails. Twenty minutes later 
the Culps set sail for a deserted cove 
where, later, they crank up the keel and 
anchor to a scrub tree before spitting 
hot dogs over a smoky campfire. When 
night falls they climb back aboard to 
fall asleep to the sigh of a dark desert 
wind and the howl of a coyote *’. . . 
over the scalike, pathless, limitless waste 
of the desert." «nd 



Mild and aromatic Mixture 79. 
One of the great men’s fragrances. 


Try it yourself. We’ll send you a generous sample of our classic pipe tobacco free. 

But there’s one thing you ought to know: once you've tried it, it's difficult to settle for less. 
Write Sutliff Tobacco Co., Box 4130A, Richmond, Va. 23224. 
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Maybe the day will come when other companies start making all their products 
solid-state— just like Hitachi does. Then maybe they'll give the best warranties- 
just like Hitachi does. 

But if you don't want to wait for them, here's what you can get from us. now. 

On all COLOR and BLACK/ WHITE TV's we give a warranty for 5 years on 
transistors. 2 years on picture tubes and other parts, and 1 year on 
carry-in labor. 

On all radios and tape recorders there s a warranty for 5 years on transistors. 

1 year on other parts, and 1 year on carry-in labor 


With warranties like that, doesn't it make sense to buy Hitachi 7 


For more (acts about Hitachi write: 

Hitachi Sales Corp. of America. Dept. Si-7, 48-50 34th Street. Lona Island City. N.Y. 11101 


-a- Quality always comes first at 

0 HITACHI 



It says more about you 


than ypu’d ever say about yourself. 





When you drive a car, 
you drive a reflection of 
yourself. And, in the case of 
the 1971 MGB, it’s a reflec- 
tion of someone very spe- 
cial. Someone who knows 
cars as few do. 

Take the MGB’s 1798 
c.c. twin-card engine. You 
know it delivers enough 
power to make it on the track. 
And yet it averages up to 25 
mpg. 

And, because the MGB 
has to meet the stringent de- 
mands of racing, its handling 
is impeccable. You get a full- 
synchromesh 4-speed gear- 
box, rack-and-plnion 
steering, heavy-duty suspen- 
sion, and even radial-ply 
tires. Everything it takes to 


take the meanest bend, swift- 
est turn, or the worst country 
road in stride. 

And, of course, you know 
what it means to have 10.75- 
inch disc brakes in front and 
10-inch drums in back. It 
means you stop straight 
every time— no pulls, no 
swerves, no doubts. 

If you're impressed by 
substance, you'll be im- 
pressed by the 1971 MGB. 
The one that speaks for it- 
self— and for you. For the 
name of your nearest Austin- 
MG dealer and information 
about overseas delivery, dial 
(800) 631-4299 except in 
New Jersey where the num- 
ber is (800) 962-2803. 

Calls are toll-free. 'LloJ 




baseball Tom Quinn 


Building a winner with well-chosen words 

The New York Mets found that many of their two dozen Latin minor-leaguers spoke so little English 
they could hardly order a meal. Now Berlitz is teaching the players a quick bread-and-butter vocabulary 


W hen Ron Swoboda checked into 
Montreal two weeks ago. there was 
talk that he would sign up for French 
lessons at Berlin. Actually, he might 
learn the language more quickly in the 
city's bistros. French, approached that 
way. isn't really so dillicult un whiskey, 
un Schlitz. . . . 

But Berlitz has its place in baseball 
or so one team, the New York Mels, 
feels. Recently it began si ticking its mi- 
nor-league teams with Latins, almost 
none of whom speaks more than a few 
words of English. To their consternation, 
the Mets found they were importing ball- 
players from the Caribbean who could 
not even order meals in restaurants and 


instead went days without eating. One 
player was discovered scrounging fruit 
in an orange grove. 

So last month the Mets hired an Eng- 
lish teacher. Albert Miner, at the Ber- 
litz school in New York und sent him 
to St. Petersburg. For six hours a day 
Miner has been drilling a dozen Latins 
in the language. His aim is for each 
man, when he breaks training camp this 
week and leaves for his farm club in 
Memphis or Norfolk or Lewiston. Ida- 
ho, to know 750 English words. Some 
of the ballplayers. Miner believes, will 
know a good many more. 

Because they arc inarticulate as the 
Minnesota Twins* Cesar Tovar put it 


last summer. ”1 could not defend my- 
self in English"— Latin ballplayers fre- 
quently encounter discrimination. The 
rookies in Miner's class arc no differ- 
ent. One evening a fortnight ago they 
were turned away from un open dance 
in St. Petersburg. No one protested- in 
English. In various dialects of Caribbean 
Spanish, however, the word spread 
quickly. 

“So that's what it was." said Miner 
upon learning of the incident. “Last 
night there was something strange about 
them. I couldn't pul my finger on it. It 
must have happened just before class. 
They were quiet, pensive, sullen." The 
12 Puerto Ricans and Dominicans did 



BATTING PRACTICE OVER. ENGLISH TEACHER ALBERT MINER ASSEMBLES HIS YOUNG MET STUDENTS FOR THEIR NIGHTLY DRILL 
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not report the snub, either to the Hub 
or city officials, apparently accepting it. 
like Miner's English lessons, as part of 
their orientation toward the United 
States. Nothing was said last year, ei- 
ther. when Dominican Teddy Martinez. 
23. was chased out of a segregated bar- 
bershop in St. Petersburg, or earlier, 
when Puerto Rican Chico Diaz couldn't 
get a beer in Sarasota. 

Experiences of this nature arc neither 
unusual nor outrageous to these Latin 
Americans, who claim they would rath- 
er be better ballplayers than equal cit- 
izens in the United States. ‘‘I ignore 
the racism." remarked Angel Luis Con- 
tres. a 6' 3' 17-ycar-old from Toa Baja, 
Puerto Rico w ho the Mets think has con- 
siderable potential. "Things like that 
help to prepare me for life because that’s 
the way life is." 

What indeed seems extraordinary is 
the Mets’ sudden concern about Latin 
America. Joe McDonald, director of the 
team's farm system, loured Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican Republic just after 
last November's frcc-agcnt draft. He 
signed three players and gave Saturnino 
Escalcra, the team's full-time Latin 
American scout, the signal to look for 
more talent. Escalcra set up clinics in 
some heretofore uncxploitcd parts of 
Central America and then in January 
invited more than 40 Dominicans to a 
Mets* tryout in Santo Domingo. Nel- 
son Burbrink. head of the club's scout- 
ing staff, and Whitey Herzog, w hose job 
is to develop the players, attended that 
tryout and signed four more prospects. 
Escalcra made three more trips south 
in the weeks that followed and brought 
hack another half dozen Latins, bringing 
the total to 13. "That's three times as 
many as we signed in a single season in 
the past." McDonald said. Now the Mets 
have 21 Latins under contract. 

Why? "I don't know. I ask you: 
W'hy?" said Escalcra, grinning like a man 
who had just bitten a S20 gold piece. 
"But something is happening, I tell you 
that." For one thing, the Mets did not 
sign their first, second or fifth selections 
in the 1970 frcc-agcnt draft. "Now with 
the draft you only get one pick out of 
every 24." Herzog said, “but the Latins 
are not subject to the draft and you can 
pick as many as you want." McDonald 
admitted, too, that it could be good busi- 
ness to have a Latin playing for the 
team in New York, where two million 
Latin Americans live. Another reason, 
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McDonald said, is. "They've got to be 
hungrier ballplayers. I visited some of 
their homes last year and so many live 
in one small, crowded room. The stench 
was something else. One club was try- 
ing to sign a kid to play Tor S68 a month 
in Santo Domingo." 

Herzog docs not agree w ith McDonald 
on that point. He said. "I wouldn't clas- 
sify them as hungry as much as moody 
and lazy." Herzog went on to say that 
perhaps these arc symptoms of culture 
shock. When Herzog thinks of moody 
Latins he thinks specifically of Teddy 
Martinez, who looks like a cinch some- 
day to bring out all those cheering Lat- 
ins in New York. When the Mets sent 
Martinez to Winter Haven, Fla. four 
years ago, he was so embarrassed to 
order food w ith the little English he knew 
that for three days he ate only oranges 
from a grove next to the ball park. "So 
Teddv tells me he is homesick at Win- 
ter Haven and I send him to Marion in 
the Appalachian League." Herzog said. 
"In Marion he has other Latins for com- 
pany but then he starts to gel into fights 
with them. Last year at Tidewater. Mar- 
tinez wanted to return to the Dominican 
Republic because he missed his wife. We 
let him go back and get her. and darned 
if he didn't have a tremendous year.” 
Martinez bill ted .306 and was an All- 
Star inficldcr for Tidewater in the In- 
ternational League. He even ascended 
briefly to the major league club but re- 
turned and told Virginian- Pilot Sports- 
writer George McClelland: "Happy to 
be back ... no one talk to me in New 
York . . . my friends here." 

The current crop of new Latins share 
Martinez’ symptoms— with some vari- 
ations. "Tormented I feel," said Felix 
Minaya, a 6 I" third baseman from Val- 
verdc, Dominican Republic. "It takes a 
letter 12 days to get from here to my 
home." Minaya and Franklin Colon, 16. 
who are from the same town, consumed 
a lot of chicken and cold milk in St. 
Pete this winter, in part because it was 
something they knew how to order but 
mainly because it is a meal they arc ac- 
customed to. "If you start feeding these 
kids steak and prime ribs," Herzog said, 
"they would just get sick. It’s too rich 
for them." 

Paquin Estrada. 23, sends half his sal- 
ary home to Mexico where a family of 
nine depends on him. Estrada is older 
than the other rookies and takes a more 
mature approach. "I used to just play for 


fun." he said, "but now I have to support 
my parents and family. It's a lot of pres- 
sure. And. of course, not knowing Eng- 
lish I never know where I stand here." 

With all of the Latins, knowledge of 
English is the key. Colon said with an 
impish smile. "There arc no Latinasherc. 
so w hat can we do if we don't know Eng- 
lish?" A waitress in a restaurant near 
the Mets' hotel raised her eyes ceiling- 
ward. "Oh. they know enough to get 
around." she said. 

Because they can communicate with 
him. Berlitz teacher Miner has become 
a good friend of the players. Tw ice dai- 
ly for 25 days he has held his classes in 
a player's hotel room oral Pay son Field. 
One evening, his forehead furrowed, blue 
eyes distressed. Mirer was forcing him- 
self on the players, berating, scolding, 
allirming. repeating. “We start naming 
objects this is a table." They repeated 
it. "This is a cup." They repealed it. 
"Now we progress — the cup is on the 
table." Miner's biggest contribution may 
be that he really has exerted himself for 
these youngsters: he has paid complete 
attention to them. "We can appreciate 
that." stud Bernardino Rivas. 18, of Bel- 
la Vista, Dominican Republic. 

The Latin veterans also were looking 
out for the newcomers, preparing them 
for the problems, such as racism. "We 
have a saying." said six-year man Chi- 
co Diaz. "The forewarned soldier docs 
not die in war." Scout Escalera accom- 
panied his prospects to spring training. 
He has gotten them up at dawn for break- 
fast and has kept the Mets constantly 
informed about the players' needs. 
“Sometimes these kids won't even tell 
the coach when they’re hurt because they 
arc embarrassed to speak English." Es- 
calcra said. "These arc my sons, my 
brothers, my paisanos and sometimes I 
am hard with them. Baseball is a rou- 
tine. a habit, and I teach them to be- 
have. It's like the army and they learn 
to take orders.” His secret, Escalcra sug- 
gested to Miner at the beginning of the 
classes, was that "I am a Trujillo," re- 
ferring, of course, to the former Do- 
minican dictator. 

Basically, though, each Latin rookie 
knows that he must take care of him- 
self. "One has to sacrifice in life. One 
has to adjust." said 17-ycar-old Minaya. 
“I try to remember a saying I was taught 
growing up at home: In the waters, I 
am water. In the rivers, 1 am river. 
Among stones, I am stone." «nd 
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platform tennis /Gwilym S. Brown 


Paddle is no longer piddling 

Eastern suburbanites still rule the game, but now courts are springing 
up all over the country, and Western natives are growing restless 


P“or a long lime platform tennis has 
' paddled along in relative obscurity, 
a little cousin to the big game of tennis. 
But in recent years thousands of new fa- 
natics have joined the rolls of a sport 
whose popularity is suddenly forcing it 
to expand from the suburbs of New York 
where it has been chiefly confined for 
years. The game is growing so fast that 
it has outpaced its administrative asso- 
ciation, and statistics arc. therefore, 
somewhat hard to accumulate with ac- 
curacy. Reasonable estimates, however, 
show that there are 1.500 to 2.000 plat- 
form tennis courts in the country, that 
150 new ones arc being built each year 
at a cost of from S7.000 to S8.000. and 
that the sport now has about 50.000 
very active participants. 

"We have a growth rate of a steady 
25' , a year and the game is really spread- 
ing out nationally," says Paul Molloy, 
president of the American Platform Ten- 
nis Association, which has 220 member 
clubs, from Maine to the West Coast. 

The APTA puts on national cham- 
pionships in men's doubles, women’s 
doubles, mixed doubles, men's senior 
doubles (50 and over), men's senior vet- 
erans doubles (60 and over), women's 
senior doubles and boys' junior doubles. 
(Singles seldom are played in platform 
tennis because the game is too difficult.) 
The APTA also sanctions a winter cir- 
cuit of six tournaments. One of these, 
the Rye, N.Y. Invitational, has been so 
swamped with entries that its sponsors 
took a hint from the pro golf tour and 
this winter conducted a satellite tour- 
nament nearby. This year, for the first 
time, the Association will also determine 
national rankings in all categories. 

Platform tennis was created in Scars- 
dalc back in 1928 by Fessenden S. Blan- 
chard and James K. Cogswell and was 
derived from the playground game of 
paddle tennis. The two men were os- 
tensibly looking for some vigorous win- 
ter exercise. but they may also have been 
trying to figure out how to use up a lot 
of old discarded sweaters and slacks, 
which arc usually what pass for plat- 
form tennis uniforms. 

The playing area is similar to that of 
a tennis court except that it is mini- 
si/ed. 20' by 45' in area, and is painted 
onto a 30' by 60' platform that is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by a tightly 
strung wire screen 12' high. The scor- 
ing is the same as in tennis, but the 
solid rubber ball is a bright orange 


and the paddle is made of wood. 

What really makes platform tennis so 
different from the game played at Wim- 
bledon and Forest FI ills is the fact that 
the server has only one chance to get 
his serve in, and shots can be returned 
after they have caromed off the wire 
screening. The server must, therefore, 
concentrate on putting the ball in play, 
and not try to overpower the receiver. 
A killing overhead smash is not much 
use either because the ball w ill often sim- 
ply bounce off the wire and gently float 
back into play. Platform tennis is a game 
for boxers, not sluggers. At the highest 
level a player must combine the qual- 
ities described in the well-known fable 
by Aesop, the speedy reactions of a hare 
and the infinite patience of a tortoise. 

For the most part the game's dev- 
otees are Ivy Leaguers— prosperous 
supersuburbanites, male and female, 
who play on winter nights and week- 
ends, sip highballs between sets to keep 


warm and call the game "paddle.” The 
man who has probably done as much 
as anyone to trigger the boom is Dick 
Reilly, master builder, who took the 
game out of an era of warped boards 
and sagging screens. Reilly— true to 
form— is an Ivy Leaguer who lives in 
the suburbs and calls the game paddle, 
but there his resemblance to an arche- 
type ends. Reilly doesn’t smoke or drink 
and hates party-type socializing. He’d 
rather be camped out in the woods. Af- 
ter graduation from Dartmouth in 1957 
Reilly did some teaching, some coaching, 
some postgraduate work in science and 
education, and built large houses with 
his own hands. He lives now with his 
wife Gail and four children in an eight- 
sided house he built in New York's West- 
chester County, and bosses Richard J. 
Reilly Jr., Inc, the largest builder of plat- 
form courts in the country. 

"When you get into my background, 
things look kind of weird and confused," 
eonllnutd 


THE WEEKEND LIFE OF REILLY (LEFT) IS PLAYING PADDLE ON THE COURTS HE BUILDS 
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Reilly said recently, sitting behind the 
desk in his Stamford. Conn, office, 
dressed in a green plaid wool shirt, paint - 
spattered dark blue work trousers and 
heavy leather boots. “My parents were 
always apologizing for me.” 

Reilly's father was a dentist who lived 
in Scarsdulc. next door to paddle's cre- 
ator. Fessenden Blanchard. Young Reil- 
ly's youthful ambitions were to be an 
All-America football player and then a 
country doctor. These early goals were 
thwarted by an excess of enthusiasm on 
the football field (which led to seven 
brain concussions at Scarsdalc High and 
Dartmouth i and a lack of it in the class- 
room (he rebelled against the compe- 
tition for grades he found himself em- 
broiled in as a pre-med student). Reil- 
ly's ambition now is to start what he 
calls a school for creatively gifted drop- 
outs. bright youngsters who couldn't 
stick it out elsewhere long enough to 
earn a high school or college diploma. 
The transition is not exactly logical, hut 
this ambition is what brought Reilly into 
the business of building platform tennis 
courts eight years ago. 

"It went completely against my basic 
nature, but to get money to start my 
school I was looking for ways to make 
a fast buck." says Reilly. "One day I 
was playing paddle on a public court in 
Scarsdalc that had loose joints and 
screens the ball would go through. I 
thought. "There's got to be a better way 
than this to build a court.’ " 

So Reilly started building. He sold 
only eight courts the first two years, but 
the word got around and in 1965 he 
took orders for more than 20 and hired 
an extra crew. Today Reilly uses lOcrews 
and builds more than 70 courts a year. 
Until he went into business, about the 
only way to get a platform court built 
was to send off to the APTA for spec- 
ifications and turn them over to your 
friendly neighborhood carpenter. Now 
there arc half a dozen other firms in the 
East alone that build some 50 courts 
each year. 

Reilly introduced several imaginative 
innovations. He used boards 30' long 
so that the joints, which rot and warp, 
are located only directly under the net. 
He developed hinged sideboards so that 
snow can easily be shoveled off the court. 
He designed a special tension system that 
makes tighter screening possible. He dis- 
covered that crushed walnut shells, when 
mixed in with paint, provide superior 


traction for the players and firmer bond- 
ing for the paint. A year ago he started 
work on something that could easily 
revolutionize the platform-building busi- 
ness. the all-aluminum court. 

"I resisted the whole idea at first," 
says Reilly, who is a somewhat poetic 
back-to-naturc type. "I've always loved 
the feel of wood and I've always pre- 
ferred wood in a house rather than ce- 
ment or other such unfriendly elements. 
Finally. I just couldn't resist the pos- 
sibilities of the end result." 

The end result has several notable ad- 
vantages. The most obv ious one is lon- 
gev ity. Not even Reilly can build a wood- 
en platform court that will survive more 
than about 10 years. Aluminum, pre- 
sumably. can last pretty nearly forever. 
Unlike wood, aluminum is an excellent 
conductor of heal. A gas or kerosene 
space heater can be installed under an 
aluminum court and melt snow and ice 
as fast as they accumulate. 

Reilly has built courts in 19 states, as 
far away as Aspen, Colo. Other courts 
arc going up all over the country— in 
Kansas City, Seattle. Louisville. Atlanta. 
As yet. however, the best playing talent 
is still from the New York area. 

"Most of the rest of the country still 
plays only mini-tennis, they hardly play 
shots off the wire at all." says paddle 
prexy Molloy. "I've seen teams from 
Massachusetts and Colorado literally 
swagger into our national champion- 
ships. so confident because they'd de- 
feated everyone at home. Then (hey wcic 
quickly beaten because we play a dif- 
ferent game here." 

Molloy's assessment held good for this 
year. Last month at the Nationals, held 
at the Fox Meadow Club in Scarsdalc. 
only 10 of the 128 entrants came from 
beyond the New York City area. Only 
one of them got as far as the quarter- 
finals. "The trouble with these Eastern 
players is that they think they're the 
only ones who can play the game." mut- 
tered Fred Oman, a businessman who 
came up from Dallas to pair with Reil- 
ly. but lost in the first round. "The great- 
est thing that could happen to this game 
would be for a couple of guys in San 
Francisco to go off and hide for a year 
and then come here and wipe these guys 
out." 

Something like that could conceivably 
happen very soon. When it does, plat- 
form tennis w ill truly have come of age 
as a national sport. «*«> 
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of the 
mountain 



Year round he is a hard-eyed man running a 
toad of while lightning; on one day. in the same 
craggy region of Carolina, he is the racer 
fastest up in the Chimney Rock Hi //climb 
by SYLVIA WILKINSON 


"Out landers are slow and reluctant to 
part with cherished myths, and none has 
been more persistent than the old 
canard about mountain 'characters' 
with their feuds, their moonshine 

Maurice Brooks 

A mountain man once told me. leaning back in his cane* 
bottomed chair. "Now. you heard about that big man 
with the hammer and about that big man with the train 
engine, but let me tell you about the biggest man of them 
all and that was a man w ith a machine. He roared through 
the night, his machine packed light with crystal-clear juice 
in widemouthed Mason jars, and he hangs in there be- 
cause wouldn't nobody ever tind him if he went off. Ciot a 
cold cigar clamped in the corner of his mouth, hands 
burned full of calluses on the steering wheel, yellow eyes 
like a hoot owl pointed down that road in the moonlight, 
his right foot on the floorboard. 

"His engine screams, his tires skip on black ice. the 
road comes up at him full of trees and rocks like a land- 
slide. revenuers warm his seat up behind. An old possum 
staggers in the road, he near 'bout chases it under a trac- 

continued 
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to be continued 

lor trailer; hang in there, boy, or they’ll 
pick you and your machine up off the 
mountainside, cover you over with lau- 
rel blooms and send you home to your 
woman in a bushel basket. He slides 
to a slop, shuts down his engine, lights 
his cigar, looks at his watch. The bot- 
tles tap together in the trunk in time 
with his breathing. Boys, that was a 
record run!" 

We drive into the land of man and 
the machine, the western North Carolina 
mountains, where Junior and Curtis 
arc household words and the heroes 
behind the wheel arc real flesh and 
blood, where only a greenhorn thinks 
Thunder Road was a myth. We arc on 
our way to the 24th running of the Chim- 
ney Rock Hillclimb. the organized ver- 
sion of the local pastime. 

Wemove in behinda '56Cadillac, two- 
toned baby blue and rust. The driver 
sports a thin white ring of hair on his 
head: the missus and mama sink the 
chassis on the right, their hair rolled 
into gray doughnuts under Sunday hats 
and over lace collars. The road has 
run out of passing zones and it looks 
like we’re stuck behind an old codger, 
his car belching out oil as he crawls 
through the hills. 

But wait. The old man’s head tips up 
for a peek in the mirror, his passengers 
rock like dummies, the rear end of the 
Cadillac drops and sends out a blast of 
smoke. We’re off! His hands slide around 
the wheel, arms straighten out. He sets 
up for the first turn, in wide, one bro- 
ken brake light winking at us as the left 
rear tire lags the center line. F our slick 
tires move in deep, the right rear half 
on. half ofT as he nips the apex of the 
turn, off fast. Grandpa pops a stone in 
our grille for good measure as we sit rock- 
ing on our set of Detroit suspension op- 
tions and wide ovals. A wide left, a hair- 
pin, a flash of baby blue, and he’s gone. 
Fog on the mountain, a layer of ex- 
haust settling in low under the Carolina 
pines; long gone and another young 
smart aleck gets a driving lesson. 

I thought. "If we could have caught 
him. we could have given him an entry- 
blank.” 

While the ice chest drifts back and 


forth across the back scat and the tires 
moan, we watch the curve signs with re- 
spect. We have entered the land where 
roads that snake through the hills arc 
drawn like maps on the minds of the 
inhabitants. 

The first batch of roadside stands ap- 
pears. nestled in the curves so that when 
a fellow gets on his brakes at the first 
one. he might get stopped in time for 
the second. Doesn’t matter, all sell the 
same things, use the same molds. We 
slop for a roll of film. 

"Fellow come through here one time 
from Florida. I mean he come through! 
Busted up 17 pots and took the legs off 
three flamingos and put his new Cad- 
illac up against that tree yonder." The 
proprietor points at an oak. healthy but 
for one long scar painted black. "You 
could smell the burnt-out brakes two 
mile. Had his foot on ’em since he left 
Kings Mountain. Might as well have 
used my tree. I could’ve told him he 
won’t gonna have nothing to stop on 
by Lake Lure no way." 

He looks at a bag of icc wc had just 
picked up. "Watcha buy that sorry stuff 
for? Should’ve let me cut you up some 
real icc, tw ice as much for half the price." 
He points to a rusty hand-crank icc chop- 
per. A cool breeze comes over his ice- 
house. And he’s right: wc should have. 

Back in the car and starling our de- 
scent. wc spot the first finger of Lake 
Lure reaching through the tree trunks, 
orange from the setting sun. At the turn 
of the century, they say. Lake Lure 
dreamed of being the resort of the South 
but the floods of ’16 took down every 
bridge from the Smokies to the ocean. 
"Brought a live cow clean down here 
from Bat Cave. She spit up water for a 
while but didn’t give no more milk." 

Across from the lake Chimney Rock 
Mountain appears, a dark mountain with 
a chimney of rock against it. the Amer- 
ican flag flapping. At the foot of the 
mountain arc the motels, a miniature 
carnival and the shops, the fronts cov- 
ered with towels painted with Indians, 
stuffed black bears and Confederate 
flags, bedspreads woven with peacocks. 

"What do folks around here do for a 
living?" 
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"Oh, come winter wc trap and skin 
coons and possums." The eyes crinkle. 
"In the summer wc skin tourists." 

In tow n now is a special crop of tour- 
ists. some from Massachusetts, Florida 
and Oklahoma, sonic from just around 
the bend, many come thousands of miles 
towing race-car rigs for about 15 min- 
utes of wheel spinning up that old moun- 
tain. Wc drag the main and only street, 
checking out the machinery : the Baum- 
gardner clan came 500 miles again in 
their Dodge motor home with Snoopy- 
hooked on behind— a red checkerboard 
Mini Cooper; Pete Fcistmann has a new 
Formula Ford, tree-frog green, first one 
ever run here; Ted Tidwell is back with 
the Formula B. 1.600 VW-powcrcd — 
takes the engine out of his Dune Buggy 
and rebuilds it once a year for this run; 
and there's the record holder, John 
Scott's Cobra, a fat. bulging machine 
with a roll cage strong enough to hold 
up five upside-down cars. They're all 
here, all the oldlimcrs wc expected and 
a whole batch of newcomers. We stop 
in at registration and find there is a rec- 
ord entry, 53 racers. At the end of the 
street wc sec the gate to the mountain, 
locked up for the day to remove the temp- 
tation of slipping in a little practice. 

In the morning a crowd catcher. For- 
mula Ford national champion Skip Bar- 
ber. is due to arrive with a TECNO just 
out of the crate from Italy. "That ought 
to be the car to get up the mountain," 
everyone agrees; light, rear-engined. 
plenty of horsepower. "Yeah, but he’s 
never seen the mountain." 

"I don’t reckon Stirling Moss would 
make you guys pack up and go home." 

"Not if he hadn't seen the mountain." 

Then Barber saw the mountain. His 
first comment, a quiet, awestruck "Wow-. 
. . .” His second. "Like nine racecourses 
strung together." They call the road a 
roller coaster without rails: driving it is 
like holding onto a greased blacksnakc. 

One driver remarked. “It’s not like a 
racetrack where you can take several 
laps to warm up. As soon as you put 
your foot down, you have to turn on 
until you get to the top. Bobble it more 
than once and you might as well park it 
before you hurt yourself." 
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We know what you think it tastes 
like. Hut that’s not what it tastes like. 

If you like your tonic with gin or 
vodka, you're certain to like it with rum. 
And probably better. 

Some of the tonic tartness is gone, 
so it tastes a little smoother. That’s what 
the rum does. At least that's what Puerto 
Rican Rum does. 

It's not sweet and syrupy. 

Ours islight and clear and dry. With 
no bite or strong aroma. Because all 
Puerto Rican Rums are distilled at high 
proof. And aged. And filtered with char- 
coal for added smoothness. 

Thy the taste. You make it like a gin 
& tonic but make it with White or Silver 
Puerto Rican Rum. 

You’ll believe what we’re saying 
when you've heard it from your own 
mouth. 

THE numi OF PUERTO RKO 


A free recipe book is yours fur the askinq. 

Writ . . Runu <4 Puerto Rico. 666 Fifth Arc.. NX. NX 10019 


to be KING — 

“What docs it feel like to be behind 
the wheel?" I asked. 

“Imagine going for a mountain drive 
in the family car. The road is about 
two cars wide at most, both sides are 
lined with trees except where there is a 
drop-off. You're holding onto the wheel 
and the throttle gets stuck on the floor. 
Only thing you don’t have to worry about 
is busting a trunk load of Mason jars. 
That’s what it’s like going up the hill." 

Its trees arc flaked w-ith fiber glass 
and metal from a hundred unfortunate 
challengers, the 18-foot-wide strip of 
pavement fighting men, machines and 
the cold winters with the same ferocity. 
The course rises 2,000 feet in just shy of 
two miles; the weather conditions arc 
fickle enough to provide sunshine at the 
bottom, rain and fog at the top. 

The clouds keep moving after dark, 
blinking stars on and off; nobody wants 
to make a rain prediction. The moun- 


tain claims from 13 to 18 complex turns, 
the difference of five being the gradual 
turns that the oldtiniers let pass as 
"straightaways." And at the finish line 
is the Chimney, solid granite over the 
toy town, waiting to see what all the 
men arc after, the two-minute mark, the 
magic time a racer is yet to reach. 

The race started at a time when the res- 
idents of Chimney Rock w ould set down 
what they were doing to point if one of 
those little bitty cars went by. But they’d 
known for a long time what driving at 
the limit was all about and the premi- 
um paid for a mistake. A group of cars 
roared into town one day, the occupants 
with a new sport in mind, hill climbing, 
organized w ith each man given the same 
set of conditions to contend with. They 
were looking for just the right road to 
clear of tourists, put in communications 
at the top and bottom, get a stop- 
watch and give it a try. So, together. 


the Central Carolinas Region of the 
Sports Car Club of America and Chim- 
ney Rock Park Manager Norman Greig 
started the event, the little Pikes Peak, 
rain or shine. 

Though the cars have gone from the 
growl of backyard handiwork to the 
scream of pure racing machinery, the 
mountain has stayed the same, maybe a 
little weatherbeaten for its years but 
looking just like a mountain ought to 
look until hill-climb day arrives. 

Some of the early racers remember 
two yellow lines across the pavement, 
long ago worn off. When a longer sec- 
tion of the road w as used, the cars roared 
off, came to a screeching halt between 
the yellow lines and crept past the dan- 
ger area before they were allowed to re- 
sume speed. This speed zone was ef- 
fective without policing, since it passed 
beside a 1 ,000-foot drop-off, just boul- 
ders without a single tree poking up 
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A lot of people are competing for the American dollar. 
Especially the American thief. 


One of the American thief’s prime targets 
is the American vacationer. With good reason. 

First of all. vacationers often carry large 
sums of cash with them. Then, they spend a lot 
of time in crowded public places, where purse 
snatchers and pickpockets do their best work. 

They travel in heavily laden automobiles, 
inviting the attention of skilled car-breakers who 
can get into an automobile quicker without a key 
than most motorists can with their key. 

They make life simple for hotel and motel 
thieves by disregarding all warnings about 
leaving cash and valuables in their rooms. 

And because they're vacationing in their 
own country, they often neglect to protect their 
money with American Express Travelers 
Cheques— protection they would probably insist 
on if they were going abroad. 

Too bad. Those American Express 
Travelers Cheques could have saved a ruined 
vacation. 

If they’re lost or stolen, you can go to the 
local American Express office or representative— 
we’re all over the United States and the world— 
and get your missing Cheques replaced. 

Even on weekends and holidays in the U.S., 
American Express can arrange an emergency 


refund of up to $ 100 to tide you over. (Just call 
Western Union Operator 25.) 

Only American Express gives refunds 
365 days a year. 

Our Cheques are good everywhere— at 
restaurants, nightclubs, hotels, motels, resorts, 
gas stations, stores— both here and abroad. You 
can get American Express Travelers Cheques 
where you bank for just 1 c per dollar. 

They’re good as cash when you spend 
them— and a lot better should you lose them. 

So protect yourself and your next trip 
with American Express Travelers Cheques. 

Because it could happen to you. 

Another travel hint: get confirmed hotel 
and car rental reservations worldwide in seconds 
. . . free. Call American Express Space Bank* 
Reservations toll-free at (800) AE 8-5000. 
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to halt the descent of a tumbling car. 
But later the original course was short- 
ened so a driver could go flat out all 
the way. 

Over the years the men have remained 
the same, although with different names. 
Some come and never return, some nev- 
er miss an event but all arc men who 
list their occupations as something oth- 
er than race driver and all have hopes 
of being dubbed King of the Mountain. 
This year there arc two bankers, a den- 
tist. a disc jockey, a fireman, a truck driv- 
er: men who've spent many months of 
nights preparing a car to stake it all on 
two runs up the hill. Through the win- 
ter they choke down their suppers, and 
the neighbors see the lights still on in 
their workshops when they go to bed. 
Old crazy so-and-so down the street, 
starting an engine in his basement loud 
enough to wake the dead, then cackling 
with pleasure as he shuts it ofT. The 
wife will go out in the morning to col- 
lect all the glasses w ith greasy fingerprints 
and see he’s used her whole roll of Sa- 
ran Wrap to package up engine parts 
dust-tight. She gets back her pizza pan 
that he took to trace out white circles 
for the door numbers. His son tells the 
kids at school his daddy's a race driver 
and they laugh and sa> yeah, and mine's 
an astronaut. 

The mountain has seen machinery that 
ranged from a Porsche factory car to 


the outback creations of the local boys. 
But as the late newspaperman J. P. Bra- 
dy put it: "The Rock has equal respect 
for a S20.000 Ferrari and for a clappcd- 
out Healey-zero.” In the early days there 
was a conglomeration known as the 
"Davis Special." It was the kind of ma- 
chine that would send classification ex- 
perts up the wall: a '41 Ford chassis, a 
Mercury flathcad power plant, front 
fenders off a '47 Plymouth (that were 
later replaced by two of the Harlcy-Da- 
vidson variety to cut down on weight). 
The nose was a '49 Chevy truck cab 
top, the air scoop a reversed '37 Ford 
hood, and the rear deck was an upside- 
down Coca-Cola sign with the spare tire 
fitted inside, known by the sporty set as 
a continental kit. Driver Phil Styles sat 
on a Coke crate and had a dashboard 
full of Stewart-Warner instruments that 
were a Christmas present. After leaving 
the European creations spinning their 
wheels for several years, the Special 
was beaten and retired. Now it prob- 
ably sits rusting in a row with hun- 
dreds of other hulks in the backwoods 
of western North Carolina. 


Sunrise, Saturday. The cars arc driven 
to the local gas stations. The Highway 
Patrol shuts its eyes on the muffler-less 
and liccnsc-lcsscars until they're through 
the gate and to the starting line. A spec- 



tator swings open his car door and al- 
most steps on Ted Tidwell in his For- 
mula B. On the walk to the pit area, 
one driver recalls Tombstone Shaw . w ho 
wanted to slip in a little early practice 
before the others got up and went charg- 
ing along the road. Trouble was the chain 
was still up and his D-type Jaguar lost 
the fight. 

The sky is cloudy and blue, the clouds 
moving quickly across the face of The 
Rock, reminders of the apparition that 
passed in 1806 and again five years lat- 
er. The papers reported it over the South 
from eyewitness accounts: a host of 
robed figures, then a cavalry troop 
marching around the chimney with the 
sounds of battle sounding through (Ik 
hills. Today the cloud shapes mean fog. 
settling over the lop where a slight jour- 
ney out of line takes you over the edge. 
"Not gonna rain," a mountain man tells 
us. "You can figure it by the flag up yon- 
der being straight out. pointing down 
the valley." The spectators wait along 
the road, listening to the up-down roar 
of the engines, an occasional scraped 
gear, dreading the quiet that ends a run 
before the top when the driver loses the 
road in the mist. 

Ted Tidwell, the man who has won 
in more classes more times than any 
other, leans against his tow car. He looks 
neat and businesslike in his driver's suit. 
25 pounds lighter than last year. Some- 
one asks him how many horsepower lie 
gained by going on a diet. He looks at 
his 800-pound car and smiles. "A cou- 
ple. maybe." The Augusta businessman 
has lost the last two climbs and has no 
intention of getting used to losing. "But 
this is my thing." he said. "I know I 
could get something with more horse- 
power and bigger tires, maybe even put 
the record out of sight. But I want to 
do it with a Volkswagen engine." 

The men gel. at most, half a dozen 
practice runs Saturday and Sunday be- 
fore their two shots at the record Sun- 
day afternoon. After the first batch of 
the day Tidwell hears that Pete Feist- 
mann has made a scorching unofficial 
run in his new English Cortina-powered 
Formula Ford. 3.243 seconds under the 
record. He shakes his head. "I just might 
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At Hertz, the old-timers 
remember when people were 
ashamed of renting a car. 



B ACK in the early days of car renting John Hertz 
and his company had to wrestle with many 
problems. 

One of the biggest was the way people felt about 
renting cars. 

To rent a car, they thought, showed the world 
they were too poor to own one. 

It made them feel small, cheap, second-rate. 

This shame of renting cars began to manifest itself 
in strange ways. 

For instance, it was not un- 
common for people to walk into 
Hertz offices wearing disguises. 

It got so bad the very concept 
of renting cars seemed in 
jeopardy. 

Nobody liked us. 

And to hear the old timers tell 
it, this was John Hertz's finest 
hour. 


one day, bleary and unshaven. “ Rent them cars they'll 
be proud to drive." he nearly screamed. "Make them 
feel important." 

Needless to say. his strategy worked. 

Today Hertz rents more new cars and more kinds 
of cars than any other rent a car company. 

From our new low priced Ford Pintos to our 
Lincoln Continentals and Thunderbirds. 

And it's still the object of every Hertz girl in the 
world to make the traveler feel 
important. 

That's a lesson we learned 
before most of today's rent a car 
companies even existed. 

And as one old-timer recently 
put it, " That's what renting cars 
is all about." 


He emerged from his office 
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YOU DON'T JUST RENTA CAR YOU RENT A COMPANY 
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ha\c (o conic back next year with a 
Porsche engine in my car. gel me some 
big wheels. I'm going lo give this car 
one more try : then it's lime for a change." 

Tidwell takes his practice run lo the 
lop. John Scott wails for his turn in the 
record- holding Cobra. Big John, bigear. 

‘ I'm going 10 blow the doors off them 
this lime." Still mad because the record 
keeper had given him some argument 
in past years over the modified or un- 
modified slate of his carburetors and 
the marks he had claimed. Weeks be- 
fore Ihc race Scon said from his shop. 
"I don't like lo show everything I've 
got on Saturday. I like to surprise them 
a little on Sunday. Don't need to push in 
practice. If you've done it enough times, 
you know how fast you're running." He 
has more horsepower for this year. Most 
people think he needs more horsepower 
like he needs five wheels. When Scott 
makes his unofficial run the announcer 
asks the crowd to stand back from the 
bank, no legs over the edge. The Cobra 
grow Is off the line and chomps at the road 
like a bull elephant with more power now 
than the wheels can keep on the road. 
You feel the ground tremble under your 
feet w hen he goes by . 

Scott comes over the line at the top 
and Tidwell, waiting up there, calls out, 
“Everybody bow dow n. There's the king, 
bow down!" John Scott grins: he's af- 
ter the Governor's Cup— one more w in 
and it's his. But Feistmann has got him 
worried. Scott's never been able to chip 
away more than half a second at a time 
and Feistmann went 10 seconds faster 
than John's first time today. But Feist- 
mann has to repeat it tomorrow when 
times arc official. 

Suddenly everybody looks up. Rain- 
drops arc dashing through the leaves: 
the flag on the chimney droops a little 
and snaps in the wind. The native was 
wrong, after all. 

Scott gels kidded during the lunch 
break: somehow his job as investigator 
for the State of South Carolina came 
through the press as secret agent. Tid- 
well. 37 years old. runs the family busi- 
ness. printing and advertising: his pret- 
ty wife B.J. is with him. She says she 
comes along to put a hex on the other 


drivers: she points at them when they 
take off. and they crash. Feistmann is 
an Asheville building contractor and po- 
litical science graduate of the University 
of North Carolina: he has spent his 27 
years exploring the paths through the 
mountains on foot, on motorcycle and 
in a Porsche. Jack Baumgardner, always 
smiling from his little car. comes down 
from Mansfield. Ohio and makes the 
hill climb an outing for the family. 

“I'm just an average, run-of-the-mill 
guy." he says. "I drive a Pepsi-Cola 
truck for a living. But that's the kind of 
guys you find in racing." His arms bulg- 
ing from lifting crates and maneuvering 
his truck, Baumgardner took hold of 
his Mini Cooper, better known as "the 
flying shoebox." two years ago and put 
the small-sedan record out of sight. 

When asked about the track, he 
laughed and said. "You know, I sit down 
there at the bottom wailing to go and I 
can't remember all those turns. But w hen 
I get going it comes back and I know bet- 
ter than to make a mistake. On a race- 
track you got room to spin out but not 
up on the Hill." 

Unlike Baumgardner. Pete Feistmann. 
w ho inspected and built cars for the climb 
years before he was old enough to com- 
pete. sees the mountain with every bump 
and pavement patch drawn on his mind 
in a pattern. “There's a bump up there 
that you hit coming up on the rock wall. 
You’ve got three or four hundred feel 
to get ready for one turn, but if you hit 
that bump wrong you crash into the 
wall." On the difficulty of remembering 
the course Feistmann says. "Put Jackie 
Stewart in an identical car and the reg- 
ulars would outrun him first time up." 
He says the secret is not the charging 
but the stopping. 

And it was all over for Skip Barber 
on his second run after a first run that 
was good for a newcomer. The rain had 
slowed down but the road was spotted 
with puddles. Spectators on the corner 
recalled a vanishing act: first you saw 
the robin's-egg blue of the car. then 
you didn't, the airfoil wing dropping 
between two trees like a swing. Bar- 
ber climbed up out of the hollow un- 
hurt, but the car was done for the 


weekend, one wheel gone, its nose crum- 
pled from a fallen tree. 

"I went up and down on a motor- 
cycle, trying to remember it all,” Bar- 
ber tells us. "What happened? You get 
in a fast car and the w hole picture chang- 
es, it conics at you loo fast. I got in the 
turn and thought it was a gradual one 
but I was already to the hairpin." 

So Skip Baibcr is added to the Sat- 
urday night story-swapping; the moun- 
tain got itself another one- Morgan cor- 
ner. wasn't it? That’s the corner where 
that Morgan hit the same tree on the 
same turn three years in a row. and a 
cheer went up on the fourth year when 
he finally made it all the way to the 
top. But in Barber's ease there's one 
thing the railbirds will have to admit: 
he reasons like a professional racing driv- 
er: "I knew the brakes weren't working 
properly yet, but no excuses. It wasn't 
brake failure— brain failure." 

And the Chimney Rock bench racing 
goes on: Remember the Porsche facto- 
ry car that went through practice and 
was quietly loaded to go home by Sat- 
urday evening, ruled too precious to be 
spent on mountain pines and granite? 
Then there was Charlie Kolb, a driver 
of some reputation who co-drove the 
same car with an old mountain boy. 
Buddy Horton from Hickory: Horton 
went five seconds faster. Lotus. Porsche. 
Ferrari, the factory A.C. Bristol the 
weekend after Sebring that centered a 
tree on the first hairpin, the McLaren 
off the Can-Am circuit that never even 
made a run — got crunched in two-way 
traffic when the driver tried to learn the 
course. And there was J. Frank Har- 
rison. the king before Scott, a wealthy 
glass manufacturer from Chattanooga 
who co-drove with Smokey Drolet. one 
of the best female drivers in the busi- 
ness. The tiny woman, always toting a 
lavender shoulder bag, was kidded about 
not beating the boss and the boss won 
for several years with Smokey a close 
second. Then the streak ran out. He 
crashed one car. then took over Smo- 
key’s car and crashed it. A thump and 
then dead silence. The mountain had de- 
throned another king. 

Feistmann recalls Julian Putney from 
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Arden who tore off his gearshift knob 
on the way to the top, cut his hand 
to shreds but wouldn't stop running — 
72 shifts he counted. Everybody re- 
members the guy who used to run off 
the mountain every year and sit down 
in the woods with a welding torch try- 
ing to piece his car back together in 
time. "He'd put a Ferrari engine in a 
boat and sink it. Never finished a 
run. Nice guy, lived in a fancy suburb 
in Charlotte and his yard looked like 
a car graveyard." And then there was 
J.P. Brady, whose widow Clariccc gives 
a trophy in his name each year to the 
driver "who goes the fastest with what 
he's got." We remember J.P. sitting 
on the hood of his MGA one Sat- 
urday night telling it, "You arc a 
Porsche. You arc a Porsche," and 
J.P. leaping out of the MGA, after a 
run, w ith the scat of his pants on fire. 

A good night's sleep for the serious 
drivers, then Sunday morning and rain. 
Fifty-three drivers pull the covers off 
their cars, rev up and roostcrtail off to 
the course to beat the crowd of spec- 
tators. There arc new and old spectators, 
a steady stream for five hours. A new 
one asks. "What happens if it doesn't 
quit raining?" And an old one tells him 
that means the road becomes a "big 
old slick snake." There arc no rain checks 
given at Chimney Rock. 

The rain falls without a letup. The 
track is smeared with mud and leaves 
and rainbow oil slicks. Chimney Rock 
is lost in the mist. Racers fishtail off the 
line in the morning practice. Each pit 
crew watches the face of the starter: he'll 
frown if told over the earphones that 
their man if off course, over the side; 
nod when he's out of the car, he’s O.K. 
Then, just before the final timed runs 
arc to get under way— the two chances 
every man gets to better the mark — the 
ambulances arc called away to two high- 
way accidents. No runs until they re- 
turn. The racers sit in a glistening row 
at the start line. Some crews hold um- 
brellas over the open-cockpit cars, some 
let them soak up water. Somebody makes 
a crack about the lucky guys who drive 
closed sedans with windshield wipers. 

In the bushes a street Porsche sits up 


on jack stands: Ted Tidwell has bor- 
rowed its all-weather Michelins in hopes 
of gaining traction. Feistmann was still 
faster in the morning practice, so Tid- 
well strolls up-coursc and rubs his hands 
on the pavement. 

"It's not like a racecourse in the rain. 
It's like a regular highway — water, mud. 
leaves, pulverized sticks — calls for a gen- 
eral-purpose tire." 

Feistmann’s father has arrived with a 
set of racing rain tires. As the rain keeps 
falling, horsepower goes down to de- 
feat and Tidwell's chances rise — his lit- 
tle Formula B won't just be spinning its 
wheels. In the morning run King of the 
Mountain Scott in his 400-hp Cobra was 
outrun by an able young man from Char- 
lotte. John Phelps, in a liny Sprite: Phelps 
will earn himself the "most with what 
you have" trophy. 

Pete Feistmann shakes his head in dis- 
appointment. No hope of turning an all- 
time record today. John Scott sees that 
his year-old record is safe; he rules the 
Cobra uncontrollable in the wet and 
loads it back on the trailer. "I'll be back 
next year," he snorts. His record is safe 
but he has to leave his kingdom up for 
grabs. 

With the return of the doctors and am- 
bulances. the cars roar off on the first 
of the two official runs. 

The rain keeps coming, the ground 
gets softer, the wheel-less Porsche falls 
off the jack stands. Jack Baumgardner's 
little giant killer goes fast in the wet, 
but not fast enough. Finally, two are 
left to make the first run; Feistmann. a 
five-year veteran, and Tidwell, 10. 

Feistmann goes up. looks good. Near 
perfect, the corner workers say. The car 
is a little tw itchy, like it's riding on 
water in the turns. "You never look 
at the gauges." he has said. "I can't ex- 
plain the concentration, it's fantastic. 
In the rain, it's everything. You have 
to use all the road and brake deep." 
He crosses the finish line and stops 
for a minute, breathing hard. He gets 
out of the car and says. "That was a 
damn good run." 

Tidwell goes up. tires visibly sticking 
better in the rear as he leaves the line, 
spray coming off the front w heels straight 


up. slapping him in the face in the turns. 
His left hand wipes the water from un- 
der his visor. Two years ago Tidwell 
took the nose off the car on the wall, 
spinning in a wet spot. This lime he 
brakes too soon at the wall, gets back 
on the power, almost loses it. "I crowd- 
ed the tires," he revealed later, "washed 
out the front end. Forgot they were 
meant for a 2.000-pound automobile." 
He crosses the line, catches his breath 
and climbs out. To Feistmann he says. 
"That was a damn good run." 

The drivers wait and the times arc an- 
nounced: Feistmann — 2:23.594, Tid- 
well — 2:23.546. Forty-eight onc-thou- 
sandths of a second. Two years ago, 
before the club bought the new timer, 
the race would have been a tic. Tidwell 
grins and says, "If I hadn't lost that 
weight Feistmann would have beat me." 

The racers have one more try. Fcisi- 
mann holds off, elects to wait at the 
back of the line to see if the rain will let 
up for two minutes, that's all he needs; 
just two minutes and some nice warm 
cars in front of him to burn off the 
water. Two cars leave the line dumping 
oil; the crew is sent to find sand to cov- 
er the slick on the pavement. Feistmann 
frowns. Three out of seven cars have 
gone off course, conditions arc getting 
worse. Word comes down that oil and 
mud are everywhere; the workers arc 
tired and wet and want to go home. I cist- 
mann makes his last run. A good start. 
But the car starts to float on the straights, 
the corners are gutted with mud. peo- 
ple huddle under plastic in the trees, 
the water has washed away all the skid- 
ding tire marks. Fie lets off halfway up. 
"You know when you've done your 
best. I won't pul the car in a tree kid- 
ding myself." 

Tidwell hears the time, slower than 
the first. He can pack up his title but he 
elects to take his last run anyway, a 
slow scenic tour by his standards, just 
to see the mountain one more time this 
year. Next year it might be dry: next win- 
ter he's going to have to find lime away 
from the business to build that Porsche 
engine, get him some bigger tires to beat 
Feistmann again. He did it with the 
Volkswagen this time, but they won't 
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let him do it next year. And don't think 
Scott won't be back trying to whip some 
more seconds out of his big animal. 


Could say that old mountain is snob- 
bish. never letting an outsider take home 
the bacon, making a man conic back 
year after year before it allows him to 
the top in record time. Could say it 
thought those men were getting danger- 
ously close to the two-minute mark so 
it doused the road with water just to 
make sure. And to spite them all. The 
Rock is going to rise out of the clouds 
tomorrow', sunny, the stream gushing, 
the tourists creeping to the top to ride 
the elevator up The Rock, getting the 
view' the cheap way. the locals would 
say. taking the turns at five mph or so. 
making 30-niinute runs to the summit. 
The burned oil and rubber smell will be 
washed out of the air: just a few tire 
marks arc left at the start line. By 
noon the flag will be dried out and flap- 
ping again, pointing down the valley. 
In the woods the trees have a stripe 
of race-car paint here and there: a 
few broken nictal parts glisten in the 
wet leaves. And stenciled carefully on 
the rocks below in white paint: re- 
pent YOU SINNERS. 

Wasted words. They’ll be back next 
year, same ones, sonic new ones. The 
men. tired and wet. gathered at the bot- 
tom of the hill for their trophies. 

Up walked the new king to hear the 
words of a local: "Don't you let that 
old sheriff that wears the badge on his 
bibs get you on the way into town. Tid- 
well. That oughta turn off your steam if 
that old boy runs you down in his pick- 
up. He'd show you fellers how to run 
that mountain if they’d give him a num- 
ber for his pickup and let him in with- 
out one of them roll-bar things. 

"Yes sirree. and I’ll tell you about 
them hotshocs come down here to show 
us how to drive. You know when you 
get a slab of fresh cooked bread, and 
you put on a big hunk of butter, then 
you spread it with strawberry preserves 
and the first thing you know, there it is, 
jam-side-down on the floor. Get too fan- 
cy and it’ll happen every time." ino 
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Enjoy better tasting tap water with an 
activated charcoal water filter. Get 
this $12.99 value water filter for just $5.00 
and twoTareyton wrappers. 

Send check or money order ( no cash ) to: 

Water Filter, P O. Box 4486. Chicago, III. 60677 



Filter for better taste the Tareyton way 
with activated charcoal. 




Enjoy the mild taste 
of Tareyton with the 
Activated Charcoal Filter. 

King Size or 100's. 



King Size: 17 mg. "ter". 11 mg. nicotine 100 mm. 18 mg. ••tar" 1.2 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette. FTC Repon Nov. '70. 


'The silver glint of Bach’s trumpets...the brittle twang of Couperin’s harpsichords...the 



YOURS TO ENJOY FOR 10 DAYS FREE 

in a magnificent four-record stereo album and a lavish 
volume of pictures and story from Time-Life Records 


J f you have ever wondered wheth- 
er you could not better enjoy 
great music by knowing what to 
listen for and how to evaluate 
what you hear, then here is an 
exciting opportunity especially for you 
Now you and your family can experi- 
ence the joys of great Baroque music 
and share in understanding the splen- 
did age and the great composers who 
created this magnificent music — and 
you can enjoy all this at no risk and 
without expense to yourself! 

Time-Life Records invites you to au- 


dition for 10 days, free of charge or 
obligation, the lavish four-record ster- 
eo album and the special 56-page book 
of pictures and story that go to make 
up ‘ The Baroque Era." Together with 
the valuable Listener's Guide to the 
Recordings, this unique volume of mu- 
sic. words and pictures provides the vital 
key you need to understand and to 
truly appreciate the extraordinary 
pleasure of great Baroque music. 

A Unique Experience 

Produced by the editors of Time-Life 


Records, with selections specially cho- 
sen from the repertory of world-famous 
Angel Records. "The Baroque Era” rep- 
resents an entirely new approach to tin! 
enjoyment of great music. As you listen 
to these superb 12-inch LP stereo al- 
bums and savor the text and pictures 
of the accompanying book, you'll find 
yourself acquiring new insights that 
can enhance your pleasure. 

For example, you’ll discover why 
these sparkling melodies and pulsating 
rhythms composed in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are consid- 


Che Baroque era 

"The Baroque Era" album includes 
the equivalent of two full-length con- 
cert programs of: Bach Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor. Brandenburg Con- 
certo So 2. selections from the "St 
Matthew Passion",. Handel '"Water | 
Music." selections from Messiah ", . 
Scarlatti sonatas Corelli < Christ- I 
»iu> Concerto - Vivaldi 'Concerto for i, 
J Harpsichords. Concerto in D Major 

I 

and songs'. Telemann 'Concerto for 
.? Oboes and 3 Violins.. Couperin 

harpsichord pieces/. Rameau 
Garotte Vance/. 

Among the orchestras are: The 
Bath Festival Orchestra. Yehudi 
Menuhin conducting : The Phtlhar- 
monta Orchestra and Chorus. Offo 
Klemperer conducting: The Moscow 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Rudolf Barshai. The Virtuosi di Ro- 
ma. conducted by Renato Fasano I 
And the featured soloists include, j 
among others: Victoria de los Ange- ! 
les, S'icolai Gedda. Dietrich Fischer- I 
Dicskau. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf . 

Miimc authority Frederic V Orun- I' 
1 1 Id li:e- written the companion book 
It includes full-color reproductions of 
paintings by Rubens. Velazquez. Ca- 
ravaggio, Vermeer. Hogarth rare 
photo, i .qilv- of art objects. Baroque 
churches and palaces, specially com- 
missioned diagrams and charts an 
incomparable four-page section on 
the musical instruments of the age 

"Tile Baroque Era" also contains a 
delightful three-part dividend a 
monograph on music's role in West- 
ern civilization bv Henry Anntole 
Grumvald. managing editor of Time 
magazine: a fascinating essay by the 
eminent cultural historian Jacques 
Bamin on The Art and Pleasure of 
Listening plus a useful guide. "Get- 
ting the Most Out of High Fidelity " 

A Listener s Guide is also included 





sultry warbling of Telemann’s oboes...the velvet thnoatiness of Purcell's violins. 


ered so ‘•modern" by today s knowl- 
edgeable music lovers. You’ll thrill to 
compositions by Bach. Handel, Vivaldi. 
Telemann. Purcell. Scarlatti, Corelli. 
Couperin and Rameau — performed by- 
orchestras such as The Moscow Cham- 
ber Orchestra. The Bath Festival Or- 
chestra. The Virtuosi di Roma and The 
Philharmonia Orchestra, and interna- 
tionally acclaimed artists such as Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, Nicolai Gedda, Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf. Victoria de los Angeles, 
Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and Otto 
Klemperer. 

You'll find yourself understanding 
the delightful intricacies of great en- 
semble playing in the heady counter- 
point of harpsichords, flutes, oboes and 
violins. In the welter of exciting 
rhythms, you'll even be able to detect 
toe-tapping syncopations that seem to 
herald much of what you hear in the 
music of today! 

A Magnificent Age 
In the pages of the book that accom- 
panies "The Baroque Era,” you will re- 
live the era of splendid pageantry and 
pomp that was the Baroque. You’ll 
share the pleasures of an age when 
kings and queens had their own court 
musicians and composers to create di- 
verting music for great balls and inti- 
mate drawing-room parties— when 
grand concerts in the elegant opera 
houses of London, Paris and Vienna 
drew glittering audiences of lords and 
ladies. 

Most important of all, you’ll come to 
understand how the great Baroque 
composers contributed to the develop- 
ment of fine music, of the concert or- 
chestra and the instruments you hear 
today — and with this understanding 
your appreciation of this great music 
will increase with every rehearing. 

An Extraordinary Offer 
You are welcome to enjoy "The Baroque 
Era" — the four stereo records, the il- 
lustrated book and the valuable Listen- 
er's Guide— in your own home for 10 


days free. If for any reason whatever 
during that time you decide you do not 
wish to keep the volume, sihiply return 
it and that will end the matter. 

But if you are as delighted with "The 
Baroque Era” as we think you will be. 
keep the volume and enjoy a second 
pleasant surprise, the low price. The 
four stereo records in this volume have 
been specially produced for Time-Life 
Records by Angel Records, considered 
by many music lovers to be the finest 
classical label in the U.S. Ordinarily, 
you might expect to pay as much as 
$20.00 or more for the four 12-inch rec- 
ords alone, without the 56-page Time- 
Life Records book and the Listener’s 
Guide. But because we deal directly 
with you — eliminating the expense of 
stores and salesmen — we can offer you 
the four stereo records plus the illus- 
trated book plus the Listener's Guide, all 
beautifully slipcased, for only $14.95*. 
plus a small charge for shipping and 
handling. 

"The Baroque Era” is not available in 
stores anywhere, at any price. What’s 
more, the four superb records, while 
recorded in stereo, can also be played 
with full enjoyment on modern mon- 
aural record players. 

Enjoy Other Great Music, loo 

"The Baroque Era" is the introductory 
volume of The Story oj Great Music, a 
unique series created by Time-Life 
Records to heighten the enjoyment of 
fine music. The series embraces almost 
six centuries of great music, from the 
Renaissance to the Romantic Era, the 
Age of Revolution and the Music of 
Today. It includes volumes devoted to 
the Spanish Style. Slavic Traditions 
and the Age of Elegance, among others. 

Each of the 11 volumes in The Story 
of Great Music contains four stereo 
records, an illustrated book and Lis- 
tener's Guide, handsomely slipcased^- 
a proud addition to any family's record 
library. 

When you audition the introductory 
volume of the series. "The Baroque 


Era," you also become entitled, as a 
subscriber, to audition, approximately 
every other month, additional volumes 
of The Story of Great Music and to 
keep any volume you want for the same 
low price. 

Please understand, however: You are 
under no obligation to purchase any 
minimum number of volumes and you 
may cancel your subscription and 10- 
day free-examination privilege at any 
time you wish simply by notifying 
Time-Life Records. 

By mailing the attached postage- 
paid card, you simply accept the privi- 
lege of auditioning "The Baroque Era" 
for 10 days free and the privilege of ac- 
cepting or rejecting future volumes of 
The Story of Great Music without risk 
or obligation. What could be simpler or 
more enjoyable? Mail the card today. 

If the card is missing, mail the cou- 
pon— and reward yourself and your 
family with the heritage of great music. 

r 

| 2701 

! TO: Time-Life Records 

Time-Life Bldg.. Chicago, III. 6061 1 

I Please send rne "The Baroque Era." first 
I volume of The Story o/ Oreat Music, tor 
I 10 day*’ free audition and enroll me ns n 
| subscriber to the series. After 10 days I 

■ may return the four records nnd lllus- 
* trated book without obligation. If I dc- 
| ride to keep them. I will pay $14.95* plus 
I shipping nnd handling. I will then receive 
J other volumei at the same price ul upprox- 
| lmntely two-month Intervals, I am under 

■ no obligation to purchase any minimum 
J number nnd may cancel my subscription 
I nnd frce-examlnutlon privilege at any 


mss. .• 

miss ) (Please print plainly) 

Sfreef 


Signature 

■In Canada. $1.00 additional. 

L 



Most companies use pros to endorse clubs. 
We use ours to improve them. 


When a pro puts his signature on a club, all it 
usually improves is how well the club sells. 

When 43 pros put their ideas into a club, it always 
improves how well the club plays. 

That’s the way we do it, with the Wilson Golf 
Advisory Staff. It’s the biggest advisory staff in golf. And 
every one of the 43 members has signed on knowing that 
if he wanted a paycheck every month, he'd have to do 
more than just open the envelope. 

Every Staff member reports back to us for detailed 
discussions on golf club design. 

Every Staff member is responsible for testing every 
other member's design innovations. 

All that might be asking a lot of any pro. Hut we do 
it. Because it's always proved worthwhile. It’s always 
improved our clubs. 

Gene Sarazcn, celebrating his 50th year as a Wilson 
Staff member, contributed one of the first significant club 
design modifications. He stole it from a flight of wild ducks. 



He saw that they always landed in the water the same 
way: toes up, heels down, with their weight down low. 
Rat her than knifing into the surface, they “bumped" along. 
He duplicated this principle by welding extra metal onto 
the back of a favorite 9-iron. It helped the iron bump 
through a surface rather than digging in. It worked so 
well that he gave the club a new name. He called it the 
“sand iron." 

Originally designed as the R-90, it’s now the Wilson 
Staff Sand Iron. And it’s made Wilson Staff players like 
Julius Boros, Billy Casper and Sam Snead the best sand 
trap players in golf. 

Another Staff member. Skip Alexander, is known 
as “the detail man." Little things mean a lot to him. And 
one of them was the way an 
iron looked at address. The 
top edge looked too thick. 

He had us thin out the 
top line, giving it a “surgi- 
cal edge.” Besides looking 
better, it transferred the 
weight down to where it be- 
longed. behind the ball at 
impact. All Wilson Stall 
irons are now made with this 
same “surgical edge." 


Wilson Staff pro, Sam Snead, told us he liked his 
Staff irons just fine. But that he liked them even better 
when they were “broken-in.” That meant playing them 
enough to wear down the leading edges so they wouldn’t 
dig into the turf. 

All Wilson Staff clubs arc now “broken-in” when 
they’re made. The sharp edge is removed at the factory 
to save everyone a little time and a few strokes. It takes 
longer, but it’s worth it. 

Another Staff member, Willie Ogg, approached golf 
club construction scien- 
tifically. He shortened the 
hosel length, narrowed the 
shaft diameter and shifted 
weight toward the toe of the 
club. This put the sweet 
spot where it should be. 

We’ve taken Willie Ogg’s 
work and refined it further 
into what we call the Dyna- 
power irons. For 1971, the 
hosel's drilled-through even 
more, the shaft is slimmer, 
and there’s more weight 
shifted toward the toe than 
probably even Willie thought 
possible. But he started it all. 

Other Wilson Advisory Staff members have told us 
to make other improvements in the Wilson Staff clubs. 
Cary Middlccoff demanded that we step-down our shafts 
individually instead of in pairs. By doing this, individual 
shaft flex is matched to the individual eluhhead weights, 
so that every club has the same, consistent good feel and 
swing. We did it. And no one else does it. 

Julius Boros told us to round-off the soles on our 
irons. We did. They take less of a divot that way, and put 
a faster, more powerful dubhead into the ball. 

More thinking by more of our 43 pros has resulted 
in a choice between either aluminum or Ultralite steel 
shafts in Staff clubs. And they’ve even thought of a few 
other features to be found only in another line of Wilson 
pro clubs, the Wilson X-31’s. 

But whichever turns out to be exactly right for you, 
you can be sure that they're the only clubs built with the 
experience and expertise of 43 top pros. Men who cover 
a wide range of sizes from short to tall, heavy to not-so- 
heavy — and a wide range of ages, from greats like Gene 
Sarazcn and Cary Middlccoff to the hot young bloods 
like Dale Douglass and Terry Dill. 

Forty-three men who make up the Wilson Golf 
Advisory Staff. 

Forty-three men who help us design the name brand 
clubs that are more than just a name. 

I'hc 1971 Wilson Staffs. Available only in golf pro- 
fessional shops. 

TheWilson Staff 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. River Grove, Illinois 60171 







The great bourbon 
from Hiram Walker. 

The Walker's Dcl.uxe story goes straight Kick to one man. HIRAM 

Hiram Walker started making fine whiskey III years ago VALKER 

And over the years, he learned a thing or two It lakes tlx: 
choicest grains and X full years to make bourbon like Walkers DcLuxc. 

This is 8 year old straight bourbon. Every smooth drop 
incredibly mellowed by the passage of time 
With bourbon this choice, there’s just no second choice 
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Walkerb DeLuxe, 


the great bourbon from Hiram Walker himself. 
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International Kesri vations, a subsidiary .if I'lanninK Research I'm (..nation, liiu.V. Wntura Blvd., Ku< 


ni\r\, 
i, California 1» 1 -1 1 «» 


Clll. 


Now, one phone call does it all: 

800 - 336 - 0336 . Free, 

In Viroinia. call 800-552-0386. 

instant, confirmed reservations. 

(You don’t pay for the 
reservation. The hotels do. 

You don’t pay for the phone call. 
We do.) 

Call a thousand places at once. 
Get a room reservation and 
a rental car reservation with 
one phone call. 


International Reservations: 

We don’t make them like 
they used to. 

J r 0 Now. unless you have a 
photographic memory, 
tear out this ad and write us 
or call us. We'll send you the 
phone number on a wallet card. 
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Kirin gets around! 

No wonder Kirin is one of the world’s 3 top selling beers. 


Kirin Brewery Company, Ltd., 277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 • Phone: ( 212) 922-6081 
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A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


AUTO RACING IIOHHY ISAAC' 1970 Dodge over- 
look D.is iO PejrxoiV ' |nn| carls in Ihc race amt 
Imn* oil lo win ihc (.rccmillc ISC. I MO. Il 
Isaac'' lirsl (.ran, I National victory of the season. 

basketball NBA Ax ihc semifinal round of ihc 
playolls began. Baiuinorc found ihc going rough 
.■gjinsi Sc» York Hilhoul miiircil (iu> Johnson. 

I 'cn no, ihc Knick' won the IiinI game h> only 1 12 
III jlicr a xuspciiscful second half in which Ihc 
lead changed hands '.A lime,. The wcnml game 
w .in a km, k runaway h> 107 HU ('azzic KunncII 
came oil ihc New York brush in the second qtur- 
tcr lo Milk three baskets and then Dick H.imcil 
•parked New York to a .'I * third-period flurrv. 
liamcit liniNhcd with 24 point' to bring hie playolT 
J'erage lo 22.6 Ihc had .o era gel 15,7 in Ihc reg- 
ular NciNOiU. Next. howcNcr, Baltimore rebounded 
to humiliate New York I IT XX de'pite the absence 
of both Johnson and kesin Loughers as 1 all Mon- 
roe and I red farter, in the tuckeourt. combined 
lor 51 points, Milwaukee and l ew Alcindor l/wtv 
(ni opened powerfully hi ihc YYcsl by defeating 
"ill Chamberlain's I..A. lakers 106 X5 and 41-73. 
AHA Only one playotT senulinaliNt was left un- 
decided, with the kenlucky ( oloncls leading ihc 
I loridians at 1-2. [hey spin lour garlics last week, 

I lorida winning its second 1 2‘ 117 to tie the se- 
ns'. kenlucky coming bask I IX lill in a game in 
which Louie Dantpier set a league plasotl record 
wiih IX assists In Ihc New Y i>rk-A irginia match- 
tip the Nets evened I he series with a 1 50-127 win, 
lost the next game 127 124 despite Rick Barry's 
eight three-pointers (another pliyofl record I. and 
were out as the Ss|Uires won IIS 114, sparked hy 
Charlie Scott’s IS points. Ihc l lah-Tesas and In- 
diana- Memphis scries were won m four straight by 
the Stars and the Pacers. 

COLLEGE BASKETBALL I he MID" I SI. led hy 

Dean Mcmmgcr oi Marquette with 2' points, up- 
set the "est in the Aloha C lassie ‘<5 'll I lie South 
look third place, defeating the I as| SO 75. 

golf (MARLIN COODY. happily erasing the 
memory of the 1964 Masters in which he lost the 
tournament with three bogeys on the last three 
holes, won the 1*47 1 Masters with a mnc-undcr-p.tr 
279 lack Nicklaus. who was cult with foods en- 
tering ihc luial round, tied lor sccotid with John 
A J tiler at sescti under (puge lot. 

DIN SULLIVAN, retired golf editor for the Y,»- 
iirk (N.J.l Yens, tinik Ihc annual (roll "rtters As- 
sociation of America championship at My rile 
llcash. S C . Sullivan, a four-tune winner, dclealcd 
Dan Jenkins ol Sing is li 1 1 mhcii lion the lirst hole 
of sudden death. They had lied al 76, 

gtmnabtics PATH CORRIGAN of Springfield 
(Mass.) won twice m the women's iuiion.il in- 

tercollegiate championships al Unixersily Park. Pa.. 

placing first in vaulting and uneven parallel bars All- 
round champion KATHY' GLEASON of Bullalo 
Stale was first in the floor exercises. 

harneis racing The $104,000 American- Nation- 
al Maturux l‘.i,e lor 4-scar. olds ,n Spoilsman's 
Park in Chicago was won by kf N I LJf kY ($3.X0) 
by a length in two minutes 1 , second. Bruce Nick- 
ells was at the reins. I crric Hanover was second. 
I AVI RN| HANDY | R (SB.20) returned lo rac- 
ing in the $2.5.000 f aster Bonnet Pace at Liberty 
Bell Park 111 Philadelphia alter a wimct-long lay- 
olf. and Bill Haughton piloted him lo a Irrtglh sie- 
tory oxer James Darren in 2 01 1 . pushing the 5- 
seat-old oxer ihc 1700.000 mark in earnings, 

mock i T Stanley fup play opened with a nuxliire 
of xiolcncc and surprise. The biggest surprise ol all 
was Boston's weakness against the Montreal la- 
■udicflN, who, despite dll opening J I defeat, skat- 
ed back »o wm 7 5 and 5-1.7 hen Bobby ( hi scored 
three goals as the Brums won 5 2 {pant 201. An un- 
usual display ol temper hy Orr in the lirst game 
was echoed in the second game ol New York's se- 
ries with underdog Toronto. I he Rangers had come 
from behind to win the lirst. 5 4 Now. cn route lo 
an embarrassing 4 I defeat at home. New York 
provided a unique example of bush bchaxior as 
Ranger Y ic lladtield seized Leal Goalie Benue Pa- 
tent's lace mask and tossed it into the stands. Both 
benches emptied m a melee that had begun with 
fladlield and Toronto's Jim Hjrnson tangling. I he 
mask wax not returned, and Jacques Plante fin- 
ixhed the game for Toronto, which followed with a 3- 
I victory at home before New York tied the series 
4 2. Chicago, with Bobby Hull swinging a big slick, 
resisted the upset feser and ousted Philadelphia in 


four straight games. 5 2. 6 2.1 2 and 6-2. Min- 
nesota surprisingly look the first game of the re- 
maining series from St. Louis on the Blues' ice, 
lost the succeeding game' 4 2. 3-0, (hen bounced 
back to st in again 2-1. 

horse racing OIOMPION I$I4.X0|. ridden by 
Michael Hole, closed mill a rush lo heal Snow 
Sporting by I Vi lengths m the $106,000 Pan Ameri- 
can Handicap at (lulfstrcani Park, running the mile 
and a hall in 2 25 ’ i to break the track record by 

Jacinto Yasquc t rode LOUD <16.801 to a decisive 
xiclory in the $57,000 I xcclxtor Handicap al Aq- 
ueduct. Personality . last year's top 1-ycar-old. fin- 
ished second, a length and ,s half behind. 

COI (■ YR II |$5 HO) posted a three-length victors 
m the >125, IKK) San Juan Capistrano Handicap at 
Santa Anita ill a race in which lonny's Secret tell 
in the stretch and I ort Ylarcy was disqualified from 
second place, 

swimming I n i he A A l short -course championship* 

in Pullman, "ash. Inals lor the Pan-American 
nK-ei in August lour utdisidu.il American records 
were set and two lied SI I VI"(X)Dol Lake- 
wood. Calif, broke her 100-yard backstroke mark 
with a xx I GARY II Al I of Indiana xviam a res- 
old I 4X.4 in the 2'Hl-sard btittertli l YNN ( ti- 
ll I I A. a Seattle coed, look the 2txl-sjrd breast- 
stroke in 2 214 Dl NNA Dl ARDl Rl I of C m- 
cunt. II I went 57.0 ill tile ItMl IK XI l( I JONI S ol 
( Uicimun and Yllkl STAMM of Indiana tied 
records lor ihe 2<x>-yard huiterlly (2 Of f) and the 
100- yard backstroke (51.2), respect t'ely. 

STNCHRONIZEO SWIMMING I lie SAN IRAN- 
( ISt (I Y1| RIONI Ills won ihe team nile 
and Ihe Santa Clara Aquamaids finished seciind 
tn the AAl indoor championships at ( harloiic. 
S ( Heidi O’Rourke ol San I r m,isco unsL ihc solo 
csciil. then paired with icammatc Joan Lang lo wm 
Ihc duel. 

tennis (1111 RICHLY defeated Vladuner Zed- 
nick ol ( zeihoslosakia 6 I, 6 .1 to win ihe Dcs 
Monies Inlcrnaiional singles. 

milepost* ACCEPT! D: By ihe l S table ten- 
nis team, an msiulion to play in ( omniums! ( Inna 
This is ihc lirst visit granted an American orga- 
nization since Ihc Communists took power in 144') 
AWARDED As Rookies ol the Year in the ABA. 
DAN ISSI I ol ihc Kentucky ( oloncls and ( II A R 
I II SCOT | of the Y irgmia Squires, alter a lie m 
Ihc soling. 

COACHING CHANGLS: JOHNNY OLDHAM. 

from basketball coach lo director of athletics al 
Western Kentucky. DICK ( AYIPHILI. lormcr 
basketball coach at [he Citadel to coach at Xavier 
of Cincinnati: BILL YltSM I MAN. Ireun basket- 
Isall coach al Ashland (Ohio) College lo coach al ihe 
University ol Minnesota. 

HOSPIT ALIZLD: ADOLPH RUPP. Kentucky 
baskcthall coach, with an infected foot. He has 
canceled speaking engagements and summer coach- 
ing clinics, 

INJURY D. JOHNNY UNI f AS, the Baltimore 
Colts' 17-scar-old quarterback, while playing pad- 
dle hall. He underwent surgery for a ruptured 
right Achilles’ tendon, and doctors said the op- 
eration was a success. Teammate IOM .MAT II, 
his opponent in thai paddle game, fell ill. went 
lo the same Baltimore hospital and had his ap- 
pendix removed. 

Rl TIRl D DUST COM M.ANDLR. winner of ihc 
1470 Kentucky Derby, to stud. 

RETURN! D: To the ABA. ALI N MANNUYI. 
coach of the San Diego Rockets of the NBA, as 
president, general manager and coach ol the lien- 
ser Rockets. Hannuni last coached in the AHA in 
1464, when his Oakland Oaks were the champions. 
This will be Hanmim's seventh team since 1456; with 
champions at St. Louis and Philadelphia. 

I PHI LO A federal court decision denying ( UK I 

I I.OOO's antitrust claims against baseball; hy the 
l S Circuit Court of Appeals in New Y ork I lond 
linpex lo lake the case lo the Supreme Court. 
DIED: CARL MAYS. 74. the New York Yankee 
piichcr whose fastball killed Clcieland hatter Ray 
Chapman in 1420. of pneumonia; ill San Diego. 
DIED YY ILL H AKKIIX.I . X5. president of base- 
ball’s American League from 1431 to I4'x, fol- 
lowing gall bladder surgery; in ail Evanston, III. 
nursing Itomc. 



FACES IN THE CROWD 

15 

iis^ iL'S 

MARK and TODD McCAL LISTER, I I -year-old 
idcniic.il (wins of Dvciiicld. Ill-, boih broke 
ihc world age-group record of 5:13.4 for ihe 
mile run. Mark {right) «at limed in 5:12.8 
and Todd wax onc-temh second behind in an 
exhibition race al Proviso Wcxi High School 
in Hillside. III. Ihe boys have been training 
since kindergarten age wiih their father, Dick 
McC allistcr. former track and cross-country 
coach ai Proviso West. Typically, they enter 
four mceis a year two indoors, two outdoors. 
1 hey are 4' S' and 6? pounds each. 



ron and don Glass, age 18. identical twins 
of Lansing. Mich. .completed ihc 1970-71 wres- 
iling season ai Wavcrly High School with 31- 
0 and 30-0 records, respectively- Kon t right) 
captured (lie State Class z\ title in the 126- 
pound division, Don the 132-pound. In three 
years of varsity competition the Glasses 
amassed 167 victories against 15 defeats, los- 
ing only four matches the last two years. They 
were undefeated in live consecutive tourna- 
ments Ron was third, Don fourth at AAL Ju- 
nior World in Bakcrslicld, Calif. 



HARLAN and JUSTIN STANLEY JR.. 22-VCar- 
liIlI identical twins of Winnctka, III., swing 
mean collegiate rackets. Justin tlef/t captains 
the tennis and squash teams at Darimoulh Col- 
lege. Harlan ihe tennis and squash teams at 
YYcsIcyan University. Justin is ihc older. Har- 
lan the lallcr 16' 3' to his brother’s 6'!*). 
I hey faced each other this year in an inter- 
collegiate SL|uash match for the first lime, and 
Justin won in close games 15 11.15 14,15-10, 
as Dartmouih beat Wesleyan 9-0. They will 
noi meet in imercollegialc tennis. 
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Brut for Men. 


If you have 
any doubts 
about yourself, 
try 

something else. 



After shave, after shower, after anything. 
Brut by Fabergi. 


19 HOLE 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 

Sirs: 

Bit Gilbert's article on the Masters. The 
Ollier Side of Paradise (April 5). would have 
been more correctly tilled The Other Side 
of Truth. I have attended the Masters for 
fisc years and have had the opportunity to 
observe every area that Mr. Gilbert chose 
to dissect. I came assay from the article 
ssilh some scry negative feelings about your 
magazine's and Mr. Gilbert's journalistic 
intent. Obviously, any human endeavor can 
be picked apart and scrutinized to the point 
where it is made to look foolish. Perhaps a 
comparable story should be done on Bil Gil- 
bert. with conclusions about the man based 
on an analysis of the holes in his socks, his 
moles, dandrutf and the dirt under his fin- 
gernails. 

VV. H. Anderson 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

Once again the Augusta National, the 
Masters tournament, the gallery and the of- 
ficials have received undue criticism from a 
'■gentleman" such as Bil Gilbert. What is 
so wrong with the traditions- Southern or 
othcrw isc that aie followed at the Augusta 
National and at the Masters? 1 admire the 
Augusta National for preserving its tradi- 
tions in an era in which traditions arc quick- 
ly forgotten because they take up too much 
time. Also, I would like to ofTcr my con- 
gratulations to Clifford Roberts on his di- 
rection of the Masters. Of all the tourna- 
ments that I have attended, I have always 
found the Masters to be very well-organized 
and very enjoyable. 

Melinda Marks 

Fdgeficld, S.C. 

Sirs: 

Here's a tip for Cliff Roberts. Save one 
of your 135 Pinkertons for Bil Gilbert. If a 
reporter or a “crazy" doesn't get him. one 
of today's "average dirty, dopey, degenerate 
kids" might sneak in and succeed. But cheer 
up! If that happens, at least we wouldn't 
be losing much of a w riter, would we? 

David J. Van Li men 

Hawthorne. NJ. 

Sirs: 

Bil Gilbert's article on the Augusta scene 
has provided us with the real reason for 
Lee Trevino's refusal to play in the Mas- 
ters: he clearly could not concentrate on 
golf at a club where “there is a suggestion 
that the place was built to conform to a 
rich, white. Anglo-Saxon. Protestant con- 
cept of what Heaven would look like if 


God only had enough cheap labor." Old 
Cliff's 19th-century outlook should offend 
more of the PGA players and officials. Hur- 
ray for Lee T rev ino! 


Sirs: 

Bil Gilbert has done a great service to ex- 
pose a true farce. Let's face it. the Masters 
is no better and no worse than any of the 
other tournaments except for the pomp. 
Let's look at the Masters for what it is. An 
exhibition in uptight snobbery by the Es- 
tablishment of golf. 

May I also add that the issue of April 5 
was one of the best from a literary stand- 
point that I have ever received. 

Judd Crvssk>re II 

Kcw Gardens, N.Y. 

UNDERSTANDING All 

Sirs: 

Regarding So Requiem for a Heavyweight 
(April 5) by George Plimpton. Muhammad 
Ali looms larger in defeat than he ever did 
in victory. The interview with the two white 
high school students was beautiful. 

Ali almost seems too nice, too decent, 
loss intelligent to ever beat a brawler like 
Joe Frazier. I never before thought so. but 
perhaps he fit* Leo Durochcr's description: 
"Nice guys finish last." 

Paul F. Case 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

George Plimpton has participated in and 
written about many pro sporting events, but 
his feature story A a Requiem for a Heavy- 
weight has to be one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. Si's readers owe thanks to Mr. Plimp- 
ton for giving us a ringside view of the 
fight, the locker room, the hospital and, 
most of all. of Muhammad Ali's home. 

David Feldman 

Bcachwood, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Will it ever cease? Another story on Mu- 
hammad Ali! The light has been over for 
weeks. Do you really believe your readers 
arc that much interested in him? 

Rom ri P. Ri sst t l 

Allendale. N.J. 

Sirs: 

I suggest a series of 19 articles, each ex- 
ploring a new facet of the ms*n. Things like 
Muhammad Ali Goes to Disneyland, Mu- 
hammad Ali Meets Toots Shor. Muhamma*! 
Mows the Lawn and Muhammad AH on T.eol- 



ogy. I'm sure you can think of others, if 
they're not already on the agenda. 

J. Barr 


Pittsburgh 


I think that it is about time the public re- 
alized just vs hat kind of man Ali is. His 
being different or holding a different view- 
point just docs not justify the enormous vol- 
ume of abuse and ridicule that has been 
heaped upon him. And yet Afi has accept- 
ed this unjust treatment with dignity. I 
would advise the critics of this man to 
observe how he has reacted in defeat. I do 
not recollect Muhammad Ali ever insult- 
ing or attacking his opponents after the 
light has ended. On the contrary , he has of- 
ten praised his defeated opponents. 

It seems that we never learn. We are just- 
ly ashamed of the treatment meted out to 
Jack Johnson in his day, and yet we go 
about doing the same shameful thing to Mu- 
hammad Ali. And what really bothers me 
is that the date is 1971. not 1 915. 

Jack Pitrilli Jr. 

Chatcauguay, Quebec 

INSIDE CROQUET 

Sirs: 

Never in my life did I think I would see 
the day when the American Croquet League 
would be castigated in such a cavalier man- 
ner as it was in that piece of yellow jour- 
nalism entitled Right Out of Their League 
(April 5). Why is it that in any decent Amer- 
ican professional league the black sheep and 
malcontents get all the publicity? Alfred von 
Hcising was never more than a second-rate 
third offensive mallet and was lucky to even 
make his team for three years, let alone be 
given any credence as a writer. Let me clear 
up a few things just to set the record straight : 

As coach and general manager of the 
Grossc Pointe Cadillacs, I was in charge of 
hosting the Oyster Bay Titans on Earth Day 
of last year, the day Von Hcising claims he 
was gassed. It is our ev pressed policy as c eul- 
ogy -minded people (the team was interested 
in ecology even before it became a national 
issue) to share our playing held with our lit- 
tle brothers the insects whenever possible. 
Our ground crew is trained in the use of in- 
sect tranquilizers, and prior to home games 
the insects arc put to sleep and vacuumed 
up. lest they be struck by a 15.75-ouncc 
maple ball. The insects arc then returned 
to the field after the game is completed. 

Our head groundkeeper. who witnessed 
the incident in question, stated that, with- 
out a doubt, a somewhat drunken and crazed 
Von Hcising attacked one of the sprayers, 
whose only defense was to tranquili/c him. 
Further, our team physician reported that 
an analysis of Von Hclsing's blood revealed 
he had recently ingested large amounts of 


Geriiol and dextrose! To thine own self be 
true. Von Hcising! 

As to what goes on in the Titans' locker 
room. I cannot say. I only know that my 
coaching staff and I treat our team mem- 
bers as they should be treated- like little 
gentlemen, regardless of creed, color or 
school. 

Grover (Dutch) Wimbly 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Thanks for the frightfully funny parody 
of the works of Messrs. Bouton. Flood and 
that bearded Syracuse lineman whose name 
I don't remember and couldn't pronounce 
if I did. 

Roriri W. Wood Jr. 

Princeton, N.J. 

• It's Dave Meggy esy. pronounced Meg - 
uh-see . — ED. 

ON THE BEAM 

Sirs: 

Great job! Your article on girls' gym- 
nastics (Don’t Tell the Cirls How Pretty They 
Are, March 29) was a long time in coming 
but worth the wailing. It was great to see 
you do an in-depth review of this technical 
sport as opposed to superficial exposures 
of the past. A fine personality report on 
Coach Vogel and his girls. 

Pint Aubriy 

Amherst. Mass. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations for a line article on gym- 
nastics Coach Herb Vogel and some bril- 
liant photographs of America s finest girl 
gymnasts. V'ogcl seems to be a combination 
father, drill sergeant, teacher and friend. 
But his methods must work because the 
girls arc improving. By the way, the girls 
are very pretty. 

Bryan Ji.annotte 
Fort Qu'AppcIlc, Saskatchewan 

NO HOME ON THE RANGE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

It was with great interest that I read Jack 
Olsen's series of articles on predator con- 
trol by Government trappers and sheepmen 
I The Poisoning of the West, March 8 cl 
seq. ). While agreeing that no species of w ild- 
life should be eradicated, including coyotes, 
mountain lions or any other predators, I 
disagree in that I feel that some measure of 
control is necessary in the man-made en- 
vironment in which we now exist. The rea- 
soning behind this is that if predators, mean- 
ing primarily coyotes, arc allowed to run 
unchecked, they not only depredate sheep 
herds but also deplete game herds. In our 
own immediate area (southern Wyoming) 
one can find many oldtimcrs who can re- 

eon tinned 


Brut 

Deodorant 
for Men. 

You won’t have 
any doubts 
about yourself. 



DEODORANT SPRAY 

4i the great smell of 


NET WT 5 OZ. 

MADE USA 


Get more deodorant in your deodoront. 
Plus the great smell of Brut by Fabergd. 
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Ram 3-D 


A 

years 

supply 

(IF YOU DON'T LOSE ITI) 

Th« Ram 3-0 golf ball haa a lively canter 
and winding* Ilka other top grade balls. 

But. unlike the others, it has a DuPont 
Surlyn "A" cover that cannot cut. 


FIRST WOUND DISTANCE 
•AU YOU CAN'T CUT! 


RAM GOLF CORP.. MELROSE PARK. ILLINOIS 



“Luck plays an important part in every- 
one's life, but at no time did it serve me 
better than on my first day on earth. I 
arrived one month prematurely and I 
weighed only 2 V 2 pounds. I was born at 
our house, not in a hospital, and the 
doctor said that I wouldn't live through 
the night. He just left me on the bed and 
told my parents. 'He's going to die be- 
fore the night’s over. We'll take care of 
the arrangements tomorrow.' Then my 
grandmother got in the act. She picked 
me off the bed, put me in a shoe box, 
turned on the oven and put the shoe box 
with the door part open so the 
air could get in. And I didn't die." 

OUT Of THE OVEN AND INTO THE 

WINNERS CIRCLE 

William Shoemaker 

trom Spoils Illustrated , Feb. 2, 1970 



ham 



Original 

Rum^Maple 


pipe mixture 



call when the Night of a deer was not com- 
mon. a< it i> today, and the antelope pop- 
ulation was depleted in contrast to the num- 
bers of today. Now, through proper con- 
trol. these game populations are up, thanks 
in no small part to the two villains of Mr. 
Olsen's article the U.S. f ish and Wildlife 
Service and the sheepmen 

The reason for the tardiness of this letter 
is that I was scry interested in the response 
you received < I Mi h Hoi 1 . March 22 **/ \eq.). 
particularly the fact that the majority of 
the pro letters you printed were from East- 
ern or W cst Coast people, while the letters 
in favor of control came primarily from 
areas where the depredations of coyotes arc 
to be found. In line with these facts, it should 
be pointed out that both the wildlife and 
the sheep industry are very important eco- 
nomically to the areas in which coyote con- 
trol is taking place. It should also be point- 
ed out that, despite man's efforts. Mr. Coy- 
ote is in no danger of eradication and prob- 
ably never will be because of his very nature, 
that of easy adaptability to the situation at 
hand. Because man is constantly upsetting 
the balance of nature, however, man him- 
self must also control the balance of nature 
to insure the survival of all species. Under 
this must necessarily come predator con- 
trol. 

Thomas Ckii vi 

Baggs. Wyo. 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen's unwarranted criticism of the 
Wildlife Services' predator control program 
can only have an effect unite opposite to 
the one obviously intended. If misguided 
conservationists are successful in abolishing 
the federal program, livestock losses in the 
Western states will certainly increase to an 
intolerable level. Deprived of professional 
assistance, irate stockmen w ill be forced into 
a do-it-yourself poisoning program, the ul- 
timate effect of which could be disastrous 
to our valuable wildlife. 

I have represented my local government 
in its contract with the Division of W ildlife 
Services for necessary predator control ser- 
vices in Modoc County. Calif, and am quite 
familiar with the actual operation of the pro- 
gram. Predator control is carried on only 
in those areas where livestock losses actu- 
ally occur and only upon request of the con- 
cerned stockman. Coyotes and Oliver pred- 
ators arc left completely unmolested over a 
large portion of the county where they do 
no damage. Our local trappers are not 
Ph.D.'s, but they are knowledgeable, ex- 
perienced and conscientious, and they have 
a deep regard for and probably a much bet- 
ter practical comprehension of nature than 
most academicians and self-sty led ecologists. 
Operations are highly selective, and the area 
is most certainly not being polluted with 
deadly poisons. 


I am not familiar with comparable op- 
erations in the other states mentioned, but 
I doubt that they differ radically from those 
in my own county. 

Lokim. W iiiii 
Agricultural Commissioner 
Modoc County 

A It liras, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Your frightening scries. The Poisoning of 
the H eir, mouses a gieat deal of concern 
about the practices of the I S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The short rebuttal by Jack 
Berryman, chief of the Government's Wild- 
life Services, is consistent with the typical 
Government altitude thai intelligent criti- 
cism can be swept aside by denial that any 
problem exists. We deserve an answer to 
the very specific questions and accusations 
that Jack Olsen has raised. 

John W Bkvniu.vn. M l), 

Minneapolis 


Congratulations on your excellent series 
of articles by Jack Olsen. It was a good, 
open examination in rather prodigious de- 
tail of a challenging problem of great con- 
cern to everyone everywhere. 

The most alarming aspect is our in- 
creasing and thorough chemical pollution 
of our environment from the city and 
industrial areas to rural predator and pest 
control programs to cottage settlements, 
Nature is on the losing side of the ad- 
vancement of our civilization. It is our 
loss. too. 

Frank W 11 1 iams 

Ottawa 

Sirs: 

Jack Olsen's Poisoning of the H cst biought 
in some interesting letters. I noticed one 
slight defect in the note from Paul l im- 
bach of Silt. Colo. ( IVni Hoi 1 . March 29» 
regarding who pays for the poisoning. He 
is correct that a 40-mill predatory animal 
tax is collected by many Western counties, 
but. to the best of my knowledge, it is as- 
sessed only against the actual owners of 
sheep or goats. The rest of us get to pay 
our share of the bill through the federal in- 
come tax. 

Ai 1 kid (i. llllK 

Lisle. III. 


Thanks 10 Jack Olsen and SI for try- 
ing to help coriect our country's greatest 
fault -our wastefulness. 

Pvi 1 Sw VRV n 

W’aconia. Minn. 


Address edilori.il man loTiwi 4c fill Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center New York. N Y. 10020. 
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Lwo things 
a man must nev er 
doubt- 

One is 
his scotch. 


Oh the lyrical Scots! Poetry flows at the 


mention of scotch vJhisky. But the point is well 


taken. You want a scotch you can count on. i 


A scotch that will do you proud. Like Pipers. 1 


Pipers is finer... Pipers tastes better. You | 

can be sure of it. With Pipers there’s never 
any doubt. 


Yes, thanks to those poetic Scots... Pipers 


is the scotch you can ask for proudly, enjoy 
proudly, and serve proudly. 

IOO lipcrs 

J; M % U % xjl 

It’s made proudly. 


Drink it that vJay. 

% H HWi 








iv pet cigarette. FTC Report Nov 70. 


